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A  CuiigrutulHtory   Visit  to   the   Fre«idciit. 

Washinciton,  Nov.  IT.— TIiib  .'illeruomi  llie  Mu- 
rylaiid  Ifniou  State  (Viiliiil  (\)iuinillet<  loriiially 
called  upon  Presuleiil  Kuioolu  lo  coiigratulate  him 
on  his  re-eli'ctioii. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Puniell,  cUaiini.iii,  in  his  address, 
said  they  felt  under  deep  oblij;alioiis  to  him  be- 
cause, by  the  eieicisB  of  r.ire  discretion  on  his 
part,  Maryland  to-day  occiijiies  the  proud  pobition 
of  a  Iree  State,  and  they  desired  that  his  future  ad- 
iniiiislration  of  the  {tovernmeat,  as  iii  the  past, 
might  result  in  the  rroloration  of  the  Union,  with 
universal  freedom  as  its  immaculati!  b;isis. 

The  I'residenI,  in  reply,  aaid  he  would  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  (jralillc.ition  with  the  re.-nit 
of  the  election.  Ue  Inid  exercibed  his  b^st  jud(;. 
inonl  lor  the  jiood  ol  the  whole  country,  and  lo 
have  the  seal  of  approbation  jilaced  on  his  course 
was  exceedingly  grateful  to  his  feelings. 

He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  policy  he  had 
pursued  v?as  the  best  and  the  only  one  which  could 
save  the  country. 

He  repeated  what  he  had  said  before,  that  he  in- 
dulged in  no  leeling  of  triumph  over  any  one  who 
thought  or  acted  diltereiitly  from  himself. 

He  had  no  such  feeling  towards  any  living  maii. 
}te  thought  the  adoption  of  a  free  State  Constitu- 
tion for  Maryland,  was  "a  big  thing,"  and  a  vic- 
tory lor  the  right,  with  a  great  deal  nioreontlie 
part  of  Maryland,  in  the  electioo,  although  of  the 
latter  he  thought  well  too. 

In  conclusioiK  he  repeated  what  he  had  pre- 
viously said,  namely,  '-Those  who  didered  from 
and  opposed  us  will  see  that  their  defeat  was  . 
better  for  their  own  good  than  if  they  had  been 
successful."  Some  time  was  spent  in  pleasant 
intercourse,  the  President  relating  several  anec- 
dotes appropriate  to  the  occasion.  


HARPER'S  W  i^EKLY. 

Satuuuay,  NoviojmEU  19,  IHG4. 


THE  ELECTION.  ! 

ABUAlIxViM  LINCOLN  and  ANDPvEW 
JOHNSON  have  been  elected,  by  enor- 
mous and  niiivei-siil  majorities  in  alniobt  all  the 
States,  President  and  V  ico-Presideut  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  .'ic  next  lonr  years.  This  result 
is  the  ]iroclamation  of  the  Ameriean  people  that 
they  are  not  conquered;  tliat  tlie  rebellion  is  noi 
successful ;  and  that,  deejily  as  they  dcjilore  war 
and  its  inevitable  suhering  and  loss,  yet  they 
have  no  choice  between  war  and  national  ruin, 
and  must  thcretore  fiyiit  on.  In  an  unfortu- 
nate nuinicnt  for  himself  General  M'Clellan 
permitted  his  name  to  be  used  as  the  symljol  of 
the  cowardice  and  sulyugation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  from  that  moment  his  defeat  was 
a  forcjjone  conclusion. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  election  both  at  home 
and  abroad  will  be  of  the  most  impressive  char- 
acter. It  shows  our  foreign  enemies  tliat  they 
have  noihing  to  ho])e  from  the  divisions  of  this 
country,  while  the  rebels  will  see  in  it  the  with- 
ei'ing  and  invincible  ])urpose  of  their  loyal  fel- 
low-citizens, who  ask  of  them  nothing  but  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  and  acts  made  in  pursuance  of  it. 
Whenever  they  shall  choose  to  overthrow  the 
military  despotism  that  holds  them  fast— when- 
ever they  shall  sec  that  no  great  section  of  this 
country  can,  under  equal  and  respected  laws, 
have  any  permanent  and  profound  interest  dif- 
■■'•ent  from  all  the  rest — then  they  will  hnd  that 
the  'oyal  men  of  the  country  uro  longing  to 
throw  'own  their  arms  and  cement  a  Union 
that  shall  be  eternal. 

But  the  lesson  of  the  election  is,  that  every 
constitutional  act  and  law  must  bo  absolutely 
respected.  There  must  be  no  threats,  no  re- 
volts, and  no  hope  of  extorting  terms  by  arms. 
The  Constitution  is  the  sole  condition  of  the 
Government;  and  if' citizens  difi'er  as  to  what 
is  constitutional,  that  ditference  must  be  peace- 
fully and  constitutionally  settled.  This  is  what 
the  people  have  declared  by  four  years  of  war, 
and  this  is  what  they  confirm  by  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  \inwearicd  patience,  perfect  fidelity,  and  re- 
markable sagacity,  he  is  unimportant;  but  as 
the  representative  of  tiie  feeling  and  purpose 
of  the  American  people  he  is  the  most  import- 
ant fcict  in  the,  world 

C\,,i  other  of  the  most  significant  lessons  pf  ^ 
'^«;iiu"  •  ,  that  the  j.eople  are  conscious  of  ; 
,  powc  force  of  their  own  Government. 

Theyexpcc.  tae  utmost  vigor  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  by  every  legitimate  method,  and  they 
naturally  reipiire  that  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  to  be  established  oy  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  shall  not  be  endangered  by 
its  end  When  the  authority  of  any  Govern- 
ment  is  openly  and  forcibly  defied  it  must  be 
maintained  unconditionally  by  arms.  When 
that  authority  is  esti.blished  and  unquestioned, 
every  wise  Goveniment  will  be  friendly,  patient, 
conciliatorv,  but  firm  and  just. 

Yet  the'  grandest  lesson  of  the  result  is  its 
vindicaticii'cfths  American  system  of  free  pop- 
tii.,r  government..  No  system  in  history  was 
ever  exposed  to  such  a  strain  directly  along  the 
fibre  as  that  svhich  ours  has  endured  in  the  war 
and  tl.e  political  camj^aign,  and  no  other  could 
possibly  have  endured  it  successfully.  The  re- 
sult is  due  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  security  of  perfectly  free  discus- 
sion. Let  that  be  mair.tained  and  jealously  de- 
fended by  all  parties  in  the  land,  at  every  coun- 
try cross-road,  and  in  every  city  and  State,  and 
the  Union  and  the  Government  are  forever  se- 
cure They  have  been  maintained  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  itself,  and  we  see  the 
result!  TlL'.nlc  God  and  the  people,  we  are  a 
nation  .vuieh  comprehends  its  priceless  import- 
<-^  <,.,-v,,,-,   ,,.■r^fTI•P^■.s  .-ind   civilization,   and 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

TIIIC  rKKSIDENTIAI,   ELECTION. 

On  Tuesday,  tlie  8tli  of  November,  tlio  pcoi>lo  of  the 
twenty-live  loyal  Stater)  voted  for  tlie  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Slates.  On  tlie  taine  duy  in  ^eveii 
of  Iheae  Stiiteii,  unmely,  New  York,  MnaHnehudetta,  Miclli- 
eau,  lUinoiB,  Miuaouri,  KunauB,  uud  Nevada,  there  were 
alao  held  elections  of  State  otncei-b.  The  eleetion  was  pro- 
ceeded with  quietly,  without  even  the  ordinary  cuinnio- 
tion.  Every  possible  and  expedient  measure  waa  adopted 
to  aecure  thia  end  both  by  tlio  General  and  State  Goveru- 
menta.  There  had  been  rumors  of  a  meditated  invasion 
of  States  on  the  Northern  border,  and  of  violent  achemea 
involving  the  release  of  rebel  prisonera  aud  tlie  destruction 
of  the  principal  Northern  citiea.  Tlie  indications  that  Euch 
violence  waa  contemplated  were  considered  aaffuuent  to 
justify  the  Government  in  Beuding  troops  North  in  hUcU 
numbers,  aud  so  disposed,  as  to  render  these  atteiiipts,  if 
made,  utterly  useless.  Kvery  precaution,  however,  waa 
taken  that  these  armed  men  should  not  even  appear,  un- 
less absolutely  neceaaary.  Major-Geueral  liutler  waa  scut 
to  New  York  City  to  take  command  of  the  trooi)a  which 
were  arriving  here  to  meet  the  existing  emergenoies. 

As  we  t'o  to  proaa  the  retiiriis  of  tlie  election  are  incom. 


plete;  but  it  ia  certain  that  AnUAiiAM  Linxols  has  i)ten 
re-eleeted  Preaident  aud  Andekw  JoiiNft'jN  elected' Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  by  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. 
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PENNSVLVAiMA     KLEl!TOlu\ti     liOLLEUE/ 


llAUHiHul'KH,  Di'O.  T.--Tho  IJlcrloral  CItiUi').';,' cil' 
this  SliUti  coiivt^ui'il  to-cl.'iy  hi  Uin  .Si'iuilt-  (Ui^iaiber, 
tviul  wu!)  callfil  to  order  l)y  Uoii.  .1.  I'.  Pi'iniey,  of 
Allfulumy  coiuily,  M'lio  iiomui.'ili'd  Morion  IVlc- 
IViioUiinl,  KsLj,,  of  PliiladeliiliiH,  as  PresidciU.. 

John  liiuiiiiier^^ly,  "\V.  W.  liiiy^,  umt  John  A. 
SiiitiU  Wf  rH  apiioiiiictl  Seori-tanes. 

The  Kfv.  John  Walker  Jaoksou  v\as  n'iivu'sl<>(l 
to  op«u  llie  procetclliidt,  wilh  prayer,  and  beiiiK 
eondUftiMl  to  the  eterlc's  cinbli,  he  iiivoUcd  the 
blesKingb  of  Almighty  God  upon  lln*  pnK'tediutjs 
of  the  I'olIeK"  : 

"(Jli!  Lord  liod  Almit;lily,  the  God  of  all  ualionH 
snd  peoples  that  do  dwell  ajjon  the  lane  of  the 
eaith,  WB  thank  Thee,  oh  !  Thou  «real  Killer,  for 
onr  nation,  tl\u  lionie  of  liberty,  id  oriler  and  of 
liiw.  The  lines  have  indeed  fallen  iinlo  as  m 
pleasant  places,  and  we  have  a  noodly  herita;;e. 
Thou  hast  (liven  unto  iih  u  Coiiiineiii  for  ail'  iii- 
heriiani'e  iinlnie  onr  hearts  with  a  Hhnsiian  pa- 
inolisin  that  will  lake  ideasiire  in  every  token  of 
onr  i'Oiiiilry'ii  real  wtdfave.  We  re|oiee  in  the 
extent  ol  oiu  inheritance,  lillln^'  it,  for  the  support 
of  a  leemmg  popnlalion.  We  blesa  Thee  tor  our 
schools,  scattering  iiiKlruclion  ihrou(;h  every  class 
of  iti  inhabifaulsi.  We  ble^s  Thee  for  our  liappy 
lorin  ol  goviMumenl  Thou  lia.ii  made  un  to  be 
a  bt'aion-lijjhL  to  the  oppressed  of  all  other 
couniries,  the  home  of  the  tree.  W.i  ihank  Thee  for 
civil  and  r«li(ilomi  liberty;  and  oh,tiod!  we  nlorily 
Thy  uaioe  for  the  order  and  ij  iiiei  ■a'ihavaeLnrix>.d 
Hie  day  when  this  tree  peo|de  inanifeitcd  their 
choice  of  a  ruler.  Uless  liini  wno  has  lic'en  iliMo 
chosen,  by  Thy  servanis,  the  Hresideel  of  the  United 
SiAtes;  ooutmue  unto  liiui  health  and  i.lreiiKth,  and 
th-'  right  UBB  of  his  reiwoii;  bless  bis  administration 
of  the  vast  concefus  of  this  government  in  the  lu- 
inre  as  in  the  past;  bless  all  who  are  as?;ocialed  wiih 
hiui — his  Oabiuet  councillors,  leirislaiive  hoUies, 
whether  ualional  or  Nt.iie,  the  ilovernorsol  all 
loyal  States.  Oh,  (Jod!  we  have  sinned  iinatiuM 
Thee;  we  have  lobbed  the  hireling  of  his  wagee;  we 
ha  ve  degraded  Thine  image  into  a  chat!.-!;  but  oh! 
we  thank  Thee  thai  by  the  f:uidanee  of  ihv  I'rovi- 
dence  and  Holy  Spirit  we  have  reached  the  hour 
when  military  necessities  coin.iJe  with  'the 
priaciples  of  justice,  truth  anil  rH';hteousnes:i  in 
the  ireedom  of  the  tlave.  Oh  I  hasten  the  hour 
when  by  the  organic  law  of  the  land  rlavery  shall 
cease  forever.  Oh,  G-od,  blef.~  onr  armies,  the 
railitary  forces  called  together  to  :  nppr,.'ss  the 
wicked  insurrection  aRainst  law  and  ordn-,  civili- 
zation and  religion  and  liberty.  Oive  to  onr  gene- 
rals victory;  hasten  the  hour  of  a  rif;hteous  and 
permanent  peace;  bless  onrcountry;  give  usplenty 
hi  3.J1  haruw  and  storehouse?,  l,il,or  lor  the  poor, 
and  such  compensaiion  lor  iheir  ioii  as  shall  bring 
comfort  to  their  hornes.  And  now  ble"s.s'  thase 
electors,  g.athered  together  to  give  sliape  and  force 
to  the  decision  of  the  people  May  the  a  win  I 
solemnity  of  the  hour  impress  their  hearts  and 
minds,  and  grant  that  thejesuli  of  the  decl.-ion  of 
the  people  shall  be  so  favorable  to  the  country, 
with  all  Us  manifold  and  various  interests,  that  to 
tiie  oioce  ^f  tbeir  lives  they  may  he  grateful  to 
Thee  for  the  privilege  tl.ey  in;-?t  here  to  e.vercise 
which  Thou  has  given  unio  thein.  On,  Cjad, 
we  are  frail,  weak,  sinning  creatures.  We 
are  passing  away  from  time  into  eternity,  from' 
the  jurisdiction  of  earthly  kingdoms  to  the  indg- 
inenl  of  the  great  da)'.  Help  ns  to  serve  Thee 
Help  Us  to  love  Thy  cause,  to  ao  Thy  will,  co  thai 
when  the  career  of  earth  is  Jlnished  we  may  hear 
thee  say,  well  done  good  and  taithfnl  .-ervant.=i, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  I^md.  We  alkali 
blessings  Jor  .Tesus'  sake,  to  wiioin  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  he  ascribed  everlasting  praise. 
Amen. 

'  Our  Father  wlfO  a»t  iu  h.iaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name;  Thy  Umgiiom  come  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  "is  111  heaven;  gi>e  us  th,s  m:.y  on,-  dally 
bread,  and  forgive  lis  our  trespasses  ;i.s  we  forgive 
f  '.ose  who  trespass  against  us,  and  lead  us  not  into 
'.-•mptatiou,  hut  deliver  us  friKU  evil,  tor  Thine  is 
the  kingdom,  Ihe  power  and  gW  y  lorevei .  Amen. 
Mr.  McMichael,  on  assuming  the  chair,  made 
the  following  i-emarUs: 

We  have- met  to-day,  gentlemen  of  the  Electoral 
College,  for  Ihe  pert'ormance  of  an  angiist  duty. 
Under  all  cirenrnstaaces  the  determination,  by  a 
great  commonwealth,  of  qvieslioiis  till'ecting  its 
larg;'st  interests  is  of  grave  iiuporuiuce,  and  it  is 
eepeclaliy  co  when  the  resiil:  of  that  determiua- 
lion  may  involve  iis  ytry  er.istence.  Recenjly  our 
State,  in  common  with  ner  |oya(  sirler  Stales,  has 
been  called  upon  to  meet  this  veiy  cir.e.v^ncj-— tp 
solve  by  her  action  political  problems  alike  awful 
in  their  immediate  Iniluence  and  their  remoler 
conseciuences— and  it  is  to  give  practical  elticacy 
to  what  she  has  done  in  the  premises  that  we  have 
been  deputed  by  our  fellow-citizens.  I  am  sure 
th;it  each  of  you  feels,  as  I  do,  the  inagnitnde  of 
the  iruAt  reposed  in  us. 

It  IS  no  exaggertition  to  a.ssert  that  no  people 
were  ever  before  called  upon  to  pronounoo  upon 
issues  so  vast  and  vital  to  themselves,  and  so 
world-wide  and  all-embrai.-ing  in  their  relations 
to  others,  as  those  which  were  iiresented  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  stli  of  last  No- 
vemtjer.  The  present  destiny  at  ihe  model  repub- 
lic of  the  earth— the  future  destiny  of  millions  now 
living  in  distant  regions,  and  millions  yet  to  be 
born  in  the  coming  ages,  were  lii-'ii  to  ba  decided. 
■VVJii/  sh'ili  complain  il  we  boast  tliat  never  was  a 
public  opiii(0(i  foruit'il  more  thoughtfully  and 
wisely,  or  a  public  a,. aivi  piorlaimi'd  more  reso- 
liitelv  and  calmly (      The  spc^iiiacij   Qt  that  mo- 


moriilile  day  was,  indeed,  full  of  moral  snblinmy. 
In  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled  excitement,  alter 
all  that  was  mean  and  sordid  and  mercenary  In 
ourlrail  human  natures  had  been  constantly  soli- 
cited, and  wljcii  evil  passions  had  been  goaded  to 
their  llercest  extremity,  men  quietly  icpaired  to 
the  polls,  and  there,  without  tnmiill  or  Inrbnlonce, 
settled  liueauoiis  which  had  lor  inontha— yea,  lor 
yt,;irs— intensely  agualcd  all  miiiils  and  liosouis, 
and,  by  their  violent  disturbance,  sliaken  oui' civil 
and;iocial  fabrics  10  their  \  ery  cciilrcs. 

1  say  setthnt,  gentlemen,  because  from  that  diiy's 
tlccfsioh  Ihere  can  be  no  appeal.     It   was    no  htisiy, 
imiiiilsive  i.r  I'ULrnisidorod  conclnsion,  liiii  a  sober, 
solemn    and    deliberate  ^udg;r,,-nt.     ,AU    the  issues 
had  been  fairly  made  up;   all    thu   pleauiiugi;    Liif.i- 
luUy  prepared;   all    thu   evidence   thoroughly   e.\v 
aniined;  all  the  argninenls   closely    ciinvassed.     In 
the  broad  blaze  of  the  intellectual  noun  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  while  every  civilized  ir-.tKin  locked 
on  with  earnest  titteiition,  before  the  tniijestic  tri- 
ounal   of  a  self-governing    people,    the    imposing 
trial  was  had  whether  lieedom,  humanity  and  pro- 
:  gress   should  he  our  onward   guides   to   the  future, 
■  or  whether,  resnining  the  exploded  forms  of  a  cor- 
'  rupl  and  imbecilii  past,  and  coiibunling  to  be  again 
'  marshalled    by    the   debased   apostles  ot  clfete  tiiid 
I      ;  cruel    iiisi.iinii.uis.    we   should    relapse   into   bar. 
.'caiisui.     Let  God  be  jiiaised  that  the  tribunal  was 
!        equal  to  the  miglily    v/ork  assigned  to  it,  lor  never 
"v/as    verdict  more    complete,    deserved    and   eiii- 
phutic  than  that  which  was  then  rendercil. 

i   do    not    projioso    ij    reopen    the    controversy 
whicli.  so  lar  ao  the  great   mass  of   (he  Aineiicaa 
people  are  coni.'eriied,  was  thus  Uually  closed.     As 
It  prellniluaiy,  however,  to   the  votes' we  iliall  di- 
rectly cast,  il  may  nm  be  amisj   brie(!y  to  stale  the 
slgnillcance  which.  :us  Tuiiderstaini  it,  ttie  cill.;ciit 
iif  Hejinsyl  vaiiia,  in  wIiom.'  beliali  wa  are  trjsp..'aU, 
attach  to  the  record   we  are  uvoul  to  mit^fe.    That 
record  is  intended  to  sl.ow 
That,  as  the  souih.M  11   lebelliuu  was  cuiiinieiiccd, 
I       and  has   been   continued,  utterly    without    )usiili- 
I       cation,  the  war   it  has  compelled   us  to  wage  must 
;        be  prosecuted,  at    v.'lialever    cost,  until  tl*   treason 
I       has  been  wholly  subdued,  and  the  flagrant  traitori; 
I       signally  fiunished  : 

That  the  Union,  111  sujipoii  of  which  the  hiyal 
portion  of  the  American  jieople  are  contending,  i.s, 
in  the  highest  sense,  a  national  T'niou,  andean 
never  be  sundered  upon  any  aosumiiiioii  ol  Stales 
rights,  or  upon  any  jiretexi  of  .Stales  wrongs: 

Thiit,  as  slavery,  through  its  bilelul  agencies, 
provoked,  pu'oinoted,  and  now  sustains  ihereliel. 
Iniu,  L-iid  ;j'0!n  its  very  essence  cannot  coexist  wiih 
ivpiihlican  goveriiUieul,  tjieffljri.'  Il'.'o  peace  tor 
which  we  are  etrnggling,  as  well  as  the  liituiH  110- 
!  nor,  dignity  and  salety  of  the  iiaiion,  demand  its 
total  exiiipalion: 

That,  as  means  to  this  end,  not  le-  i  than  lur  rea- 
sons more  in?tant  and  urj;ent,  the  proclainaiioiis 
and  other  measures  of  emancipation  adopted  oy  ihe 
national  Administration,  whether  through  its  civil 
or  Its  military  instrumenialiiles,  fiave  been  just  and 
necessary,  and  that  to  remove  all  inriher  dilficnl- 
^y  the  naf.o;;al  constitution  should  be  so  amended 
a;;  to  prohioij  in  VQluniar^'  servitude,  excevt  for 
crime,  on  all  soil  now  occupied  tiy  any  ofihi  Ohi- 
ted  Slati]S,  and  in  all  territory  now  telonging  to  or 
hencel'orih  to  beactjuired  by  ihein. 

There  can  be  no  doubl,  1  ihuik,  that  these  pro- 
positions were  sanatioued  and  accepted  by  tbe 
people  of  this  commonwealth  at  tiie  recent  elec- 
tion :  there  can  be  no  douDi,  I  -tm  confident,  that 
their  sudrages  en  that  occasion  were  meant  to 
testify  their  gratitude,  respect  and  esteem  for  tLe 
good  and  faitnful  magistrate  whom  they  have  a 
second  time  aided  in  calling  to  preside  over  the 
,ia;ion-  I  believe  that  nowhere,  not  even  m  pis 
ov.'n  cViijritued  J.u.tojs,  vzhere  he  has  been  so  long 
Known  and  loved, 'is  tiia^e  ehieriaijied  ,or  LI/, 
Lincoln  a  warmer  or  more  affpctiDnate  silachment 
than  that  which  we  Pennsylvanians  feel.  His 
honesty,  his  lendernese,  his  benevolence,  his 
geniality,  have  won  our  kindiieEt  regard  lor  his 
persoual  characier;  while  his  sagacity,  his  fore- 
sight, his  steadiness  of  purpose,  nis  remarkable 
aptitude  lor  business,  his  large  comprehension  of 
aUaiiS,  fi;3  uncomplaining  endurance  of  labors 
such  a.%  levs' bes.de^  (".imelt  have  been  called  10 
undergo,  and  his  unwearying  paiie.ivc  ii..do.-  'naN. 
which  none  besides  himself  could  have  bonie  wiiU 
etiuanimity,  have  secured  our  strongest  adlniratioii 
io."  hp  nnalilies  as  a  statesman  and  his  capacity  a.'5 
a  ru)ei.  Having  faith  alike  in  his  skill  and  his 
integriiy.  wherever  he  r^as  otl^i-eil  u^  Ipjvd  we  have 
bieii  content  to  follow— ad  vji.iicing  as  he  :i.Ava,-,ceii, 
pausing  when  he  paused — and  events  have  vindi;. 
calcii  Oti)'  rp(iai)ce.  W'Vighed  in  Ihe  balance  of  an 
enlightened  patiiotifin,  hf  has  not  bepn  lonnd 
wanting  by  a  single  scruple:  ji(eas.nrf4  by  Hie 
standard  ol  eminent  public  service,  he  uses  to  tiie 
loftiest  height  and  preseuis  thelinest  piopoi  iioiis. 

At  this  very  hour,  gentlemen,  111  all  the  parts  of 
this  immense  republic,  escepi  in  those  which  aie 
e;;cliuled  by  the  folly  and  WiCkednes?.  of  their  own 
iiihabii:int-s — at  this  very  hoar,  hv  the  shores  of  ihe 
tar-oU'i^acilic;  on  Ihe  western  slopes  i,f  the  lloclty 
iVLonniains;  beside  the,  walers  of  the  maiiuiiiceiil 
Mississippi,  and  the  scarcely  less  inagnilicentlMis- 
souri;  along  the  margins  of  our  illimitable  lakes; 
in  the  very  hetirt  of  onr  boundless  prairies;  aiiiid 
the  clearings  of  our  laie  niibrokeil  fure.srs,  :uid 
i;eur  the  sounding  A  thin  tic  where  its  never-ceasing 
siugf-;...  .»weeO  Jrotu  CUn-sapeake  to  l-'acs:imaq noddy 
^at  this  vpi">'  t.oUf  ar  ,  asjemhied,  ns  we  :ire  here 
nsiiembleil,  cepi-eseiiuiiyes  01  ti:e,,.e.i  wh  ..eeuier- 
prls.'.  niid  energy  and  dijlig-ni.e,  havebulli  1,,,  an.t 
dsveloped  11,  i..  oil  prill  empire,  Wi^h  it--  citie-  ri  \  al  . 
ing  111  numoers  and  weaiii.  ,u)i|  .all  thp  applmnces  of 
art  and  luxury  theiaost  famous  cap, L.li  on''.urojiej 


ilK    monnlaiiis    teeming  wiih    all    iirecmii:;    iiwial.i 
and  all  nselul    minerals;  Us  vallej  s  swelling   wllh 
varied  and  eKliaustle.-'s  riches— iiKsenihled   Iu  regis- 
ter Ihe  irrever.ihle  de''i,.e  o(  litis  slujiendons  coii- 
stitnency.     And,  gcnilemen,  iis,  noi,  vi/lthDnl  e|lori, 
we    grasp    the    concepllon    of    this    liugii    uaiioii, 
si, retching  from  sea  to  sea,  s)ireaiUiig  over  an  oiitire 
conllnent,    engaged    In    inanifold    industries    and 
piirsnils   and    employments,   and    rellect   that  the 
,Je".reo  which    we  and  those   who  have  been   slmi- 
iar.y   ^e'egated    are    soon     to     register,     h;is    no. 
alone   sa'vej    Up   )ife,  hut  in    saving   it   has   savi 
also  to  the   opinessed  .^f  »|!  lands   Ihe  opporlunll, 
of  siiarmg  in   the  liberties  \Ve  Hiijoy,  ;u  the  iioor  r 
till  lands  the  opportunity  ol  sharing  in  the  boiint 
fill  ;|iimaiii  we  jiussess;  to  the  aspiring  of  all  laii. 
till- i^p  j,Ui  til  i.jty  01  sharing  in  thegloriey  wo  shall; 
quire;  when  we  »',,3<ieci  Oil  i|l|  these  things,  have 
not   cause  to   be  prouti  and   tiia.,li/,ii  l|i';t  tp  ns  I 
been  allowed  the  privilege  of  recording  OU)  nai. 

:imong  the  names  of  those  chosen  to  give  fofiii 
and  shape  !;,>  tlij.'  noblest  ]inrposes  that  ever  in-' 
sjiireil  the  bieasts  and  tl^c  ^jrandeat  utterance  ilia' 
ever  broke  from  the  lips  of  this  or  any  people. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Oominonwealth  was  intro- 
duced anil  jiresented  the  returns  ol  the  election, 
repoiliiig  ilin  loUowhig  Klectors; 

M.  JvXcHfichacl;  '\'.  l-'iiiiiitiigham,  llobert  1'.  King, 
(i.  M.  (,'uatef,  Henry  Himim,  W|iiia,aH.  iCerii,  Ji 
ll.Jenka,  ( ;harleM  ftl.  ii  link,  Upoeri;  ^ark'e  Will. 
Taylor,  .1.  A.  Hiesland,  U.  H-  Ooryell,  K.  Hallday, 
t;i!anes  K.  Keiid,  Klias  V/.  Hale,  O.  H.  bhiiner, 
.lohn  Wister,  D.  M'Conaughy,  1).  W.  Woods,  Isiiac 
Benton,  John  I'atlon,  S.  H.  Jlicif,  E.  ISierer,  John 
P.  rcuney,  K.  M'Jnnkin,  and  J.  W.  lilaiicliard. 

All  of  the  Electors  answered  to  their  iiiimes  ex- 
cepting I\lr   John  Wistar. 

Mr.  K.erii  od'ered  a  preamble  and  resolution,  re- 
citing ijie  i;ir(  l.pal  Mr.  V/islef  wus  in  Europe,  and 
nuiiiinaling  .Folin  <<   Claris  i(i  iijs  ciead. 

Mr.  .lohn  li.  CUrlc  was  unanimously  eicctea  lu 
jilace  ol  Mr. Wister,  and  was  coiiiuiissioned  by  the 
Cinvernur. 

The  College  then  jiroceeded  to  vole  lor  Pvesirteut 
and  Vice  President  ot  the  Uniled  Stsles  by  ballot, 
I  which  resulted  in   a  uiiauimoua  vote  lorLiiicoln 
and  Johnson. 

Juhn  A  llivntauil,  Eni  .  was  appointcj  as  hearer  of 
DUO  (il  the  packagi-K  (J'  -(.tua  anil  .ci  tiflcates  ilirccted 
1,,  till)  I'resideut.uf  the  United  tltatea  Seimtn;  Elias  W. 
4»1-,  lOai,.,  v;'i*u Uppuiiiteil  the  hearer  ol  pankHues  di- 
rected to  Jioa.  Joi,i,  t!ad;vahif'er,  Juilee  of  the  Ui.iied 
Slates, District  X;6i/it,t,iiJ  r(i,irif.'j  'I.  Shriver,  Esg., 
wua  appointed  to  Jelivrr  tije  ce.  tiilr.aea  Jireclud  to 
the  Vresidcut  of  the  Uniteil  bl.ates  '  Sftnate,  i^l  W.;on- 
in^ton,  D.  C,  to  ttio  JPostmaster'of  the  Beat  of  govern- 
uitnt  of  this  tfttta.  ' 

A   iin'nimoud   vote  of   tliitiiJtH   vpas    tendered  to  the 
pruBJiliug  cfhce)-  of  the  Oollt^'c,  apd  ^Jso  fo  l)ie  tjecre-  i 
turieu. 

On  liiotion  of  IVlr.  P^ittyun,  jt  was  unaniiuoiiijl)'  la 
solved  thut  lU'i  pay  received  by  the  Klecturi)  and  uioB- 
sBUKera  to  Wasliiii«ton,  I'lii  udolphiij,  ijud  Hurrisbvrg, 
he  Hppropriated  to  tha  >ttuitary  (Joiniiiiiniou. 

After  MiKuiiiii  till)  ueceBSary  uurtiliciiti'j,  |.he  Cylliiso 
udjourutiu  stim   dit. 
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I  Liucola'd  msj.  7,726    HowsU's  m. 


PRESIDENT    LINCOLN'S    SECOND 
TEKW. 

Abraham  Liucolu  has  the  .singular  honor  of 
being  the  only  northern  man  who  over  has  been 
re-elected  to  the  otlice  ol"  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  remarkable  fact  that  no 
northern  President  could  succeed  in  being  re- 
elected has  olten  been  the  .subject  of  discus- 
sion, but  at  the  present  time  it  is  rendered 
more  noticable  by  the  exception.  The  elder 
and  the  younger  Adams,  Van  Bnren,  Harrison, 
Filloioro,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan,  all  failed  to 
achieve  an  honor  which  a  majority  of  the 
southern  Presidents  reached  without  difficulty. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  did  not  strive  for 
it.  Van  Buren  nearly  ruined  bis  party  in  his 
etforts  to  get  back  to  the  White  House,  and 
Fillmore  actually  did  destroy  his. 

But  Abraham  Llncol  .  has  kept  his  great 
party  together,  has  benetitcd  the  republic,  and 
gained  historic  honors  for  himself  in  reaching 
this  goal.  The  satisfaction  ol  the  people  is 
testified  by  his  immense  majority.  Leaving 
out  ol  view  Harrison,  who  died  in  office,  the 
rest  of  President  Lincoln's  northern  predeces- 
sors failed  of  a  re-election  because  they  repre- 
sented nothing. .  The  north  was  dissatisfied 
for  grave  and  substantial  reasons,  and  the 
south  was  determined  to  be  sectional  at  all  I 
times.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  triumphed  because  he 
represents  tliose  democratic-republican  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  whole  superstructure 
of  our  institutions,  and  because  he  has  been 
faithful  to  them. 

The  people  were  determined  that  free  prin- 
ciples Should  be  carried  out  properly  and 
should  have  a  full  and  fair  trial.  They  were 
determined  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on 
by  men  who  believed  in  it,  and  not  by  those 
whose  hearts  were  with  the  enemy.  The  first 
term  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  passed  into  his- 
tory. It  is  a  record  not  likely  to  be  forgotten- 
Into  it  were  concentrated  events  more  porten- 
tous than  those  which  half  a  century  of  o\ir 
previous  career  had  witnessed.  It  is  a  history 
of  which  the  republic  may  well  feel  proud, 
and  the  pen  of  the  historian  will  in  futtire  re- 
gard it  as  among  the  memorable  eras  of  ttie, 
earth.     What  the   second  term  is  destiuj 

produce  if  would  be  vain  to  conjecture.. 

- t-M»»-t — . r-    .  ...'-''^ateSiiS 


XXXIXth     CONGRESS. 


Conneo- 


FIXBt  Se8siou-18G5-G0. 

MEKTS  DE(5EMBKR  4,  1865. 

Seaate. 

President— LAFAYETTii:  S.  Fosteb,  oI 
ticut. 
Secretary— John  W.  Forney,  orVeuDsylvaaia. 
BepubllcauH  On  t^'xnan),  38;  Democraw  U^  ■tal''>'i>' l"- 

C.UKOUNIA  1  UIBSOUai 

y.  rm  Erp.  I  T  rm  Erp. 

Jams  A  ilcDoagatl...  ]«67  B.  Gratz  Brown IHoT 

OoUn  (.  onue  s.. IStia  .loUu  B.  UeuUerson i8ti9 

CONNECTICUT.  ,  _  NEVADA. 

Jalayefo    8.  Fo»ttw...  1867  James  \V.  Nye 1837 

Jaiues  Dl^OD  18ba  William  M   Stewart...   IBGIt 

DELATVAIIE.  t  NEW  HAUrBUIllE. 

G'crgc-  HtadBdiU....  18G9  Daniel  Clark 1867 

Willara  Saa  stuiy 1871  Aaron  H.  Cragin 1871 


ILLINOIS. 

Lvman  Trumbull ISBT 

mchard  YattB 1871 

'  INDIANA. 

HenryS.  Laiif 18ii7 

Thomas  A  hftidncit..  18Gd 

IOWA. 

James  W.  Grimes! '.!!.!  1871 

KANSAS. 


NLW  JEUSEY. 

W.lliain  Wr.gM 18tj9 

John  P.  S:.ckti'n 1871 

NKfr  TOKK. 

Iia  Harris lHti7 

liUwln  D.  Morgan 18«3 

•  OHIO. 

Jolia  Sherman 18B7 

Beojamlu  F.  A^ade....  18ij9 
ORGQOM 


t-amuelC.  I'omeroy 1867  ../amts  JV.  JVejmUA I8B7 

JumwiU.  Laue 1871   Geuige  H.  Williams....  1871 

JiBNTLCKY.  i  PENNBYLVAKIA. 

Oairelt  lavti IBIIT  Edgar  Oowan 1887 

Jamet  Ou.hne 1831  CliurUa  M  Bucka'ew...  1869 


RUOUE  ISLAND. 

William  BpraKue .  1869 

Heury  B.  Anthony....  1871 

VERMONT. 

Luke  p.  Pi|laDd 1867 

Kolumon  Foot 1869 

WliUT  VI    (ilNIA. 

Petor  O.  Van  vvinkle..  1869 
WaltmaaT.  Wliley....  1871 

WISCOJiBIS. 

Timothy  O.  Howe 1867 

JftuesR.  DooUtilo. 1869 


UAINE. 

Lot  M.  Worrlil 1869 

Wm  rut  ("oflsendeu...  1871 

UABeACllUaETTB. 

Charles  Huiuuer 1869 

Henry  Wilson 1871 

UAliVLAND. 

J  A.  J.  Crebwel! If67 

Ktvtrdy  Joi'tisn 18i'9 

MICUIGAK. 

ZacharlahCh.nd        ..  1869 
Jacob  il.  boward...     ..1871 

MIN.,^.iui    .     .0 

Alexander  iiamsav 1869 

ianiei  S,  *ortou 1871 

Tpe  vacancy  in  Iowa  is  caused  by  tbe  reslenation 
ot  Mr.  Harlan,  to  ascume  tiie  pos  tioii  of  Sec.etary 
of  tbe  Interior.  Tue  «cat  of  ilr.  Stockton,  of  New 
Jersey,  will  be  contested  on  tbe  ground  of  irrei'U- 
lariiy. 

Tbt)  tollowing  gentlemen  will  aUo  claim  Siats  in 
tbe  beuate  at  tbe  en^oiiig  session  :— 

ARKANSAS.  I  lENHESSEE. 

Term£xp.\  '  T  rm  Exp. 

E.Baxter 1887  David  T.  PatterBOn....  1869 

Wm.  D.  Snow 1871,  J.  is.  Fowler 18J1 

VIRGINIA.  MISSISSIPPI. 

John  C  Underwood...  1867'  Win.  I.  Sharkey 1867 

JutephSeqar 1871  .A  i.  A'cvrn 1871 

LOIjIfllANA.  I  eODTH  OAaOUSA, 

J{.  K  Cutlr 1867V;  L.  Manning 1867 

ilichaelHahu 1871  Benj.  f.  P^rri/ 1871 

ALABAUA. 

Oeo  L  Uouitun 1867 

Ixvis  E.  Partum 1871 


Claimants  ot  Seats. 


ALABAUA, 

C.  C.  Laugdon. 
Oeurge  C.  Freeman, 
C:,A.  Bat'le, 
J.  W.  Taylor. 
C  Shied. 
T.  J.  Fnater. 

LODISIANA. 
Louis  St.  Martin, 
Jacob  Barker, 
B.  t'.  Wlckllire, 
John  E,  Kmg, 
John  Bay. 

UIBSISSIPPI. 
A   E  Rynoldi. 
E  A.  Pierton. 
Jami-i  T  ilarriiOD, 
A.  U.  West. 
JS,  a.  Peyton. 


TENNESSEE 

,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor, 
Horace  Maynard. 
iJol.  WIllamB.  Stotes.S 
Edmund  Co^p<;r, 
WilhamB.  Campbell,    ,.' 
DursryB.  Thomas, 
Coionel  I.  E.  Hawtlns, 
Tuto  W.  Le/  wiich. 

VIRGINIA 

William  a  B   Custis, 
Lucius  H.  ChandUr, 
B.  Johnsiin  Barbuur, 
Robert  Hidgw  ty. 
Biverleu  A  Daiis. 
At  xandT  H.H.  Siuart, 
Rbert  T.  C  mrad, 
Banid  H.  Boge, 


Tbe  Dcoiocrutle  KuoilMatlons. 

The  Democrats  have  nomlnatel  Hon.  Jaoies 
Brooks,  ot  New  Yprlc,  for  Speaker,  and  Stephen 
Decatur  Anderson,  of  the  Philadelphia  A(je,  for 
Clerk. 

Soatbfira  Credentials. 

The  North  Carolina  members  have  presented 
their  certificates  to  the  Clerk;  also  two  members 
from  Missiflsippi,  and  two  from  Lonislina. 


Houne  of  Repreaeutativeis. 

Bat. 


But. 

OALlirORNIA. 

1.  Dona.d  C.  ncBuer. 
1!.  WUUaiu  ijlgby. 
'i.  John  Bidweu. 

CONNtCTICDT. 

1.  tHenry  I '.  liemiiig. 
2    8.  L.  wainer 
'i.  tAuKutituK  Brandagea. 
i.  -fJdbn  II.  Hubbard. 

DBLAWAUE. 

1.  Jvhn  A,  NichuUon. 

ILLINOIS. 

1.  J«Lu  Wentworth. 
'2.  tjehn  F.  Famswor  h. 

3.  ftllhaB.    WftshbumtJ. 

4.  Aaron('  lUrdlug 

6.  tEben  C.  IngereoU. 
6    Burton  c    <  ook 

7.  U.  P.  11.  Bromwell. 
8  Bhiiby  M.  rmiom. 
9.  \B  w,t  W.  Russ. 

10.  Anthony  Th"rnti>n, 

11.  Samuel  S.  Marshall. 

12.  Jeba  Baker. 

13.  A.  J.  Kuykendall. 
At  large— S.  W.  Moulton. 

INDIANA. 

1.  William  E.  J/tblaci, 

2.  1/.  C.  Kerr. 


*       6. 


1.  DcloB  H.  Asliliiy. 

1.  tJobu  F.  Mtarr 

2.  William  A.  Newell. 

3.  C/iarii-s  Siigriavcs. 
i    lAnUrea  J.  Rours 

6.  Edam  V  U.    Wnglit. 

>?EW    YOiitt. 

1 .  Sttpnen  Tab  r  . 

2.  I'eunii    <l    Berg  ii. 
8.  Jameu  Uuinijlircy. 

4.  M  rgan  Jone.i. 
b   J^elson  Tajii  r. 

6   Henry  J  Ka/m  juJ 

7.  iJij/m  W   Chanlir 

8.  t/um  s  Broutt  {(;.) 
n    WiMam  A.  Darinv;. 

lU.  t  William  Radtord. 

11.  Charln  11.    Wmft  Id. 

12.  John  H.  Ketchum. 

13.  Edw.n  N.  Uabbtll. 

14.  Charlrs  Uuudy'  ar. 

15.  tJohn  A.  Griswold. 
\\i.  tliobert  H.  Hale 

17.  ttalvluT.  Hulourd. 

18.  tJamesM.  Marvlu. 
{19.  Detnaa  Hubbard,  Jr. 
j20.  Addlaou  H.  Lafllo. 

21.  Ho8coe  i.'oakilag. 


I 


fl^ne/er  Ddiaont.  ■ 

7.  \B.  W.  Vovrheet  (C.) 

8.  fGodlove  B.  Orth. 

9.  fSchuvler  Culiax. 

10.  Joseph  D  Uelrees. 

11.  T.  i),  Btlllwell. 

IOWA. 

1.  James  F   W  Ueon. 

2.  tHIram  Price. 
Wm.  B.  Allison. 
Joslab  B.  Urinnell. 

0.  fJobn  A.  EasBon. 
6.  tA.  W.  Hubbard. 

KANSAS. 

1.  Sidney  L  larke. 

KENTUCKY. 
\.  I.  S   Tr  mble. 

2.  B.  C.  Ritur. 

3.  iHenry  Orider. 
4   iAaron  Harding, 
b    in.  Bosueaa 

6.  tGreen  Clay  Smith. 

7.  O.  S.  Mantlin. 

8.  tWm.  H.  Bandall. 

9.  Samuel  UcKee. 

MAINE. 

1.  John  Lyp  h. 

2.  tSldney  I  ./ham. 

3.  t James  Q.  Blaine. 

4.  iJohn  H.  Bice 

6.  Fredeiick  A.  Pike. 

MARYLAND. 

1.  Biram  Mc  Vulliugh. 

2.  J.  L.  Thomas,  Jr. 

3  Charles  K.  Phelps. 

4  1  Frauds  Thooias. 

5.  \Benjamin  G.  Uariis. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.  tTbomasD  Eliot. 

2.  tOascs  Ames. 
J.  tAlexunder  H.  Bice. 

4.  tSaniael  Hooper. 

5.  tJohu  B.  Alley. 
B    Nathaniel  P  Banks. 

7.  1  George  .-.  Boutwell. 

8  tJohn  D.  Baldwbi 

9  tWm.  B.  \Vashbume. 

10.  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

MICHIGAN. 

1.  tFeman>'o  C    Beamaa 

2.  tCharles  C-  Upson, 

3.  tJohn  W.  Loniiyear. 

4.  Thomas  W.  Feiry. 

5.  K.  6.  Trowbildge. 

6.  tJobn  F.  Driggs. 

MINNESOTA. 

1.  tWllUam  Wlndom. 
%  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

"""^  WBBODBI.  ~ 

1.  John  hogan. 

2.  tHenry  T.  Blow. 
i.  Tbomas  'F.  Noel), 
4.  John  B.  Relso 
t.  tJosepb  w.  MoClarg. 
«.  tK   T  Van  Horn 
7   iBenJamlu  F.  Loan. 

8.  John  F   Benjamin, 
t.  Oeorge  W  Anderson. 

KEW  HAUPSBIUB. 

1.  Oilman  Marston. 

2.  fi-^dward  H.  Boliins. 

3.  iJames  W.  Fatteis^jn. 


24..irOeodoite  U.  FftOitroT. 
25   fDanlol  MorrlB 
6   tUiles  W.  Hotchklss. 
27.  i:amilion  Ward. 

28  Boswell  Uait. 

29  Burt  Van  Horn. 

30.  James  M  Buinphri-y. 

31.  Henry  Van  .Veruam. 

OHIO 

1.  Benjamin  Eggle-stou. 

2.  ButheriordB  Hays. 

3  tKobert  C.  .McUencn. 

4.  William  Lawrenct'. 

8.  Francis  C.  Le  Bload. 

6  Eeeder  W.  CUrk. 

7  Samuel  .sbehabari{eB. 

8  James  B.  Uubb.t  1. 

9.  Ua.ph  P  Buckland. 
111.  tJamea  M.  Ashley. 
11.  H<zeklah  ,^.  Bandy. 

12  t  William  £.  Einck. 

13  Columbus  Delano. 

14  Mar  in  Welker. 

15  T.  A.P  an  s. 

16.  John  A  BInyham. 

17.  tK.phralm  K.  Ecfciy. 
18  tBufUH  P.  Soa  ding. 
19.  tJames  A  Garde  a. 

OREGON. 
1.  J  H  D    Henderson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  ^Samuel  J.  Randall. 

2.  tCharles  O'Neill. 

3.  tLeonard  Uyerj. 

4  1  William  D.  Keliey. 

5.  tM  Kusseil  Thayer. 

6.  B  MartUyauyer. 

7.  tJohn  M  Broomall. 

8.  \Svd-nham  E  Ancona. 

9.  tThaddeus  Stevens. 

10.  \Myer  Slriuse. 

11.  \ Phi  lip  Johnsun. 

12.  Charlet  V'-niton. 

13.  Ulvsses  Mereur 

14.  George  P.  Miller.     ' 

15.  A.  J.  Gl'issbrenner. 

16.  Wm  H.  Ko.inz(C). 

17.  A .  A  Barker 

18.  Stephen  F.  Wilson. 

19.  tGlennl  W.  Schofleld, 

20.  Charles  V   Cuiver. 

21.  fjihn  L  DawsvniC). 
22   tJamea  K.  Moorhead. 

23.  tThomas  WlUlams. 

24.  George  V.  Lawrence. , 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

L  tThomas  A.  Jenckes. 
2.  tNatban  F.  Dixon. 

VERaONT.    '^'^        "^ 

1.  tF.  E  Woodbrldg^. 

2.  tJustlnS.  Morrdl, 

5.  jPoitus  Baxter. 

WB:T  VIRGINIA. 

1.  Chester  D  Hubbard. 

2.  Oeorge  B.  Ljtham. 

3.  KUilaa  V.  Whaley. 

WISCONSIN. 

I .  Halbert  E.  Paine. 
J,  tlthamar  C  Sloan. 
3.  fAmasa  Cobb 
4   \char  es  A.  E  dndg-. 

6.  Phlletus  '^awrer 
6.  tWaller  D  Mcludoe. 

The  House  oontaina  138  Kepublicans  to  35  Demo- 
crats.                                             „ 
tMembers  ot  tbe  Thirty-eiirbth  ConRreas. 
(C.)  Seats  contested  


^  ,-'iiOatoa  Herald    belie vci  that  if  tli^ 
Siiograpliera  qf  4braharu  Lincola  wouldi 
Irai^kly  in  fovro   ibeir  .  re^dBrs  lUat  Mr.  1, 
iiilncolQwas  not  only  cxceedinKly  anx-| 
;ilousto  b^  Td-el0Cte4''pre3i<lenli.  but  tUfttl 
rl(e  t9Pk  ail  actiye  inloresi  ^n  ;Ste(,ting  ma-t 
ficWuory  in  raotioa  to  secure  llis  reaomi-,; 
fnation.  tbey  would  tell  no  mote  than  ll;iei 
Hrutb.  and  iio  more  than  the  mepiory\of , 
; Mr.  Lincola  <;ould  "well  hear.    Abraham 
,;|^iocoln  waa  a  tbo^ough  politioian.  apd  a 
jremarkably  shrewd  and  clever  one.  '  Hid 
■  blograpliers  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  the; 
■people  of  the  ud    There    is    no   mpre 
I'reason  for  making    Linci 

Brewa9,for  putiitis  thaj, Jiur(^e 
<»Qrge  ^ya5hington.   ' 


Lincoln  a  prig  than] 
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H^wthe  War  President  RecelvedLth* 
Rptunis.  I'V**X 

[From  the  Hay  and  Nlcolay's  Lite  of  Lincoln.] 
To  Mr.  Lincoln  tills  was  one  of  the  uiosJ 
solemn  rtaya  of  nis  Ufa.  Assured  of  his  per- 
sonal success,  and  devoutly  confident  tliat 
the  aay  of  peace  ana  the  re-establlshment  of 
the  Union  were  not  far  o£t,  lie  felt  no  elatloa 
and  nosense  of  trlumpli  over  Uls  opponents. 
Uls  mind  seemed  tilled  with  uilngled  feellnKS 
of  deep  and  humble  Ki-atlcudo  to  the  vasi 
ma]oi-lty  of  his  rellow-cltUeiis  who  were  this 
day  tostllylnjj  to  hlin  their  heartfelt  con- 
lldonce  and  afflecLlon,  and  of  a  Ueen  and 
somewhat  surprised  regret  that  he  should  bfi 
an  object  lu  so  many  quarters  of  so  bitter 
and  vindictive  an  opposition,  lie  said  lo  one 
of  nls  secretaries:  "It  Is  slusular  tnat  1,  who 
am  not  a  vindictive  man.  should  always,  ex- 
cept once,  have  been  before  the  ijeoole  for 
election  In  canvasses  martod  for  their  bitter- 
ness. VVlien  I  caine  to  Cointrress  It  was  a 
quiet  time;  but  always,  except  that, the  con- 

I  tests  in   which  I  have   been    promlaent  have 

1  been  marked  with  aceat  rancor." 

t'  lu  the  evening  he  went  over,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  the  War  Department.    The  nlKhl 

j  was  r.iUiy  and  dart.  As  ho  entered  tiio  tele- 
graph room  ho  was  hanUod  a  dlsDutcli    fi'om 

I  Mr.  Forney  clalmlntc  10,000  Union  majority 
in  I'hlladolphla.  The  di^uros  were  so  far 
above  nls  estimate  that  he  sald^  "Forney  13 
a  little  excitable."  A  moment  after  a  dis- 
patch came  from  Mr.  Fulton  lu  Baltimore, 
"16,000  in  the  city,  5000  In  the  State.  411 
ball,'  free    Maryiandi"    A     moment    after' 

i  tbete  came  messages  from  Boston  anaounc- 
InfT majorities  for  Mr,   Hooper  and  Mr.  KlCja 
of  sometniag  nice  4000  each.    The  President, 
astonished,  asKed  If  this   was   not  a  clerical , 
error  for   400,    but  the  larger  figures  were 
8oon    confirmed.    Mr.    Bice,    afterwards,  la 
speaClng  of  these  astounulug   majorities  In 
districts  where   there   was   never  the  leeist. 
charce  made   of   irreertilarity   at  the   polls, 
quoted  an  explanation  made   by   a  constltT . 
Utentof   his,  with  no  Irreverent  iptehtloa,. 
^*Tlie  Almighty  must  have  stuSea  •the  Half- : 

lOt-tlOXQS." 

The  entrance  of  Geh.^EcKert,  who  cameW 
covered  with  mud  trom  a  tall  In  crossing  tha' 
street,  reminded  the  Prealdeat  of ■  au  Inci- 
dent of  his  defeat  by  Doutdas.  Be  said:  '^For 
sa61i  an  awkward  fellow  I  am  pretty  sure- 
footed. It  used  tQ  talce  a  rather  dexterous 
man' to  throw  jQe.  I  remember  the  eveain? 
of -'the  day  1IV1«5S  that  decided  the  contest 
for  the  Senate  bsiweea  Mr.  Douglas  and  my- 
self was  somethiiik  Hue  tbLs—darK,  Gaining 
and  gloomy.  I  had  been  reading  the  re- 
turns and  bad  ascertained  that  we  had  lost 
the  legislature,  and  smarted  to  «o  home.  Th^ 
parh,  bad  been  worn  hog- backed  and  was 
3llppery.  Both  my  feet  slipped  from  udder 
me,  but  I  recovered  myself  and  Ut  clear  ^and 
I  eaia  to  myself,  'it  is  a  slip,  and  not  ^ 
fall."' 

Mr.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.ln0uW;ed  in  some  not  uanatural  exulta- 
tion over  the  complete  efilacemeut  of  J^eary 
Winter  Davis  from  Maryland  politics,  Mr. 
Davis  bad  assailed  the  navy  with  a  pecu- 
liarly malicious  opposition  tor  two  years  for 
no  cause  that  Mr.  Fox  could  asaign  except 
that  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Montgomery 
Blair. '  The  President  would  not  aisree  with 
him.  "Vuu  have  more  of  that 
feeli&ff  of  personal  resentment  than 
I,"  he  saldl  "Perhaps  I  have  too 
Uttia  of  It;  but  I  never  thought  It 
paid.  A  man  has  no  time  to  spend  h^lt  bis 
fife  In  quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases  to  attaclc 
me  I  uev«r  remember  the  past  agalnstj^lm.'^ 
All  the  evening  the  dispatches  Kupt  tQcisame 
tenor  of  widespread  success— In  almost  alt 
cases  above  the  estimates.  JThe  October 
States  showed  iocreasad  majorities. ana  ion/; 
before  midnight  the  ladtcatious  vrere  that 
the  State  of  Neif  York  had  cast  hen  ponder-' 
ous  vote  for  Lincoln, and  made  the  verdict  Q| 
the  North  almost  unanimous  in  his  favor, 
leaving  Gen.  McCleilau  but  twenty-oaa  elecr 
toral  votes,  derived  from  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  I^eatucky,  212  being  cast  forX4a> 
coin  and  Jphnson.         '  ' 

It  was  2  o'clock:  in  the  morning  before  the  : 
President  left  the  War  Department.    At  the 
door  he  inet  a  party   of  serenaders   with  a 
brass  band,  who  saluted  him  witb  music  aQ4^^ 
cheers,  and,  in   the  American   fasuloh,  ile- 
manded  a  speech.  He  made  a  brief  response,  > 
_g,aylng  thavlie  did  not  pretend  that  those  who  ; 
"^aa  thought  the  best  interests  of  the»  aa,tloa 
were  to  be  subserved  by  the  support  of 'the  ' 
present   Admlutstratlori    embraced    aU   the 
patriotism  ana  loyalty  of   the  country.    Hw; 
continued:  *        "^     ■» 

••I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  without  parsomal  j 
Interest,,  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  dom ! 
require  that  such  support  and' indoraemeliti' 
begiyen.'  ^' 

"1  ©arnflstly  believe  that  the  consequence  ot'j 
this  day's  worl£  (if  It  be  as  you  assume,  anct^'i 
as  now  sbems  probable)  will  hh  to  the  lasting^' 
iftdvant  i^e.  If -not  to.tha  very:  «alvaiiton,^«Mi^ 
"the  country.  I  can  notat  this  hour  say  whaVi 
has  been  the  i^esuit  of  the  election,  ^ut,'!; 
whatever  it  may  be,  t  have  no  desire  to  mod-  ' 
,' try  this  opinion,  that  all  who   have   labored"' 

to  day  In  behalf  of  the   Union   organization 
t^av^ UKroaghctor  the.  bMb  iniMBasii  iiCitMltt 


country  and  the  world,  not  only  for  the 
present  but  tor  all  future  ages. 

•'I  am  thankful  to  uod  for  this  approval  of 
the  people;  but,  while  dooply  Kratoful  for 
this  mark  of  conUUonca  la  me,  it  1  know  my 
heart,  my  gratltuUo  is  tree  from  any  taint  of 
personal  trlumj)ii.  I  do  not  imuutiu  thu  .um- 
ttvus  of  any  ono  opposed  to  me.  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any  ono;  t;uc 
1  give  thanks  to  the  Aliul^;iu.v  for  ilils  evi- 
dence or  Hie  pooplo's  ros(jlullon  lo  stuiul  ijy 
free  govorniiiout  and  tho  rights  or  liumunliy." 

For  several  days  the  torrent  or  congratulii- 
tlons  cauifl  pouring  .In.  Frank  ilialr  wrote 
from  Georgia,  wiiero  ho  was  leading  an 
aimy  corps  under  .'Sherman  to  the  sua:  "The 
vote  of  tills  army  to-day  1=  almost  unani- 
mous for  i^ncolu.  (ilvt)  Unule  Aljo  my  coui- 
pUmonts  and  congraLulailoas."  GrunI 
paused  I'or  a  momoui  la  lils  labors  of  tiie  In- 
vestment of  Itlohiuond  to  exDioss  his  sensa 
of  tho  vast  Uiiportaneo  und  slgnlQeanco  of 
ttio  election,  llo  thought  a  iromandous  crisis 
In  the  history  of  the  country  tiac  buen  mot 
and  triumphantly  passed  by  tiie  qulut  and 
orderly  rronduot  of  the  Amorlcau  poople  on 
tho  8th  ot  :^ovomber. 

Tho  maunor  In  which  the  President  re- 
colve<l  these  cuujnltuous  demoas.ratloas  of 
goodwill  was  so  charautorlstic  that  11  seoais 
tojus  worthy  oE  spoclal  altontion.  lie  was  ab- 
solutely I'roo  from  oiallon  or  selt-coagrat- 
ulatlou.  He  seouied  to  deprecate  tus  own 
triumph  and  to  tympaililzu  rather  with  th9 
beaten  than  the  victorious  party. 


J     Wu I  GUT 


AUMMAM  LMCWWJ, 


)Y^ 


[Ourl  Schuri;  in  tUe  AtUutlo  Monthly.] 
But  evea  aUer  lUs  reuouUnatlou  tUo  opposi- 
tion to  Lincoln  vvltUln  the  vaulis  ol  the  Union 
party  aid  not   subside.     A  Convention,  callud 
by  the  aiaaallsllea   radicals  in   Missouri,  and 
lavorcd  by  men  oS   a  slmllai-  way  oi  thlulilng 
in  otuer  States,  had  been  held  already  In  May, 
I  and  had  nominated  as  Its   candidate  ior  the 
presidency  Gen.   Fremont.    He,  indeed,  did 
not  attract  a  strong  toUowlug,  but  opposition 
movements  Irom  dltlerent  quarters  appeared 
more  formidable.    Henry   Winter  Davis  and 
Benjamin  Wade  assailed   Lincoln  In  a  flaming 
maullcsto.     Other  Union  men,  of    undoubted 
patriotism     and    high     standing,    persuaded 
themselves, .and  sought  to   perauads  the  peo- 
ple, that  Lincoln's  renomlnatlon  was  Ill-ad- 
vised   and   daj^gerous   to    the  Union    cause. 
Ks^tha-  Democcata  ii&O.  put    off    their   Con- 
vention uuiU  the  2Dth  of  August,  the   Union 
party  had,  during  the  larger  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, noopposlng  candidate  and  platform  to 
amtc^aiKn'he  political  campaign  langulsTicd . 
Neither   were   the    tidings  from  the  theater  of 
war   Df  a   cheering    character.    The    terrible  i 
losses  suffered  by  Grant's  army  in  the  battles  , 
of  the  Wilderness  spread  general  gloom.  Sher-  , 
man  seemed  for  awhile  to  be  In  a  precarious  I 
position  before  Atlanta.    The    opposition  to 
Lincoln  within  the  Union  party  grew  louder  in 
its  complaints  and  dlscoura^'lng  predictions. 
Karnest  demands   were  heard  that  his  candi- 
dacy should  be  withdrawn.    Lincoln  hlmficU, 
not   knowing   how    strongly  the  masses  were 
attached  to  him,  was  haunted    by    darli  fore- 
bodings  ol  defeat.    Then  the  scene  suddenly 
changed  as  If  by   magic.    The   Democrats.  In 
their  National  Convention,  declared  the  war  a 
failure,    uemanded,    substantially,    peace  at 
any  price,  and  nominated  on  such  a  platform 
Gen.  McClellan  as  their  candidate.  Their  Cou- 
ventiflh  had  hardly  adjourned  when  the  capt- 
ure of   Atlanta  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  mil- 
itary stmattou.    It  was  like  a  sua  ray    burst- 
ing through  a  dark  cloud.    The  rank   and    file 
of  the  Union  party  rose  with  rapidly  growing 
enthusiasm.    The    song     "We     are   coming. 
Father  Abraham,    three    hundred    thousand 
strong,"     resounded     all     over    the     land. 
Long   before   the   decisive     day   arrived   the 
result     was     beyond      doubt,    and    Lincoln 
was   re-elected    President    by  overwhelming 
majorities.    The    election    over,  even    his  se- 
verest critics  found    themselves  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  Lincoln  was  the  only  possible  candi- 
date  for  the   Union   party  in  1SG4,  and  that 
neither  political  combinations  nor  campaign 
speeches,  nor  even  victories  in  the  field,  were 
needed  to  insure  his  success.    The  plain  peo- 
ple   had   all    the   v.-hile   been   satlstled   with 
Abraham  Lincoln;  they  confided  in  him;  they 
loved  him;   they  felt  themselves  near  to  hlmi 
they   saw   personlfled   in   him   the   cause  ol 
Union    and   freedom;    and    they    went  to  the 
ballot-box  for  him  in  their  strength. 

The  hour  of  triumph  called  out  the  charac- 
teristic imnulses  of  his  naiure.  The  opposi- 
tion within  the  Union  party  tod  stung  him  to 
th^  quick.  Now  he  had  his  opponents  before 
him,bafaedand  humiliated.  Not  a  moment 
did  he  lose  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  all.  "Now  that  the  election  is  over," 
he  said,  In  response  to  a  serenade,  "may  not 
all,  having  a  common  interest,  reunite  In  a 
common  effort  to  save  our  common  country? 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven,  and  will 
strive,  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  So 
long  as  I  have  been  here  I  have  not  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  mah's  bosom.  While 
1  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  high  compliment 
of  are-election,  it  adds  nothing  to  my  satis- 
faction that  any  other  man  may  be  pained  or 
disappointed  by  the  result.  May  I  ask  those 
who  were  with  me  to  Join  with  me  in  the  same 
spirit  toward  those  who  were  against  me?" 
This  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  character  as 
tested  in  the  furnace  of  prosperity. 

The  war  v>'as  virtually  decided,  but  not  yet 
ended.  Sherman  was  irresistibly  carrying 
the  Union  flag  through  the  South.  Grant  had 
his  iron  hand  upon  the  ramparts  of  Richmond. 
The  days  of  the  Coniederacy  were  evidently 
1  numbered.      Only  the  last  blow  remained  to 


addijasfl,.:'     I,.Jjme]lfl.'a'    MMRoiW     "lUeityspurg 
apcoch"  bsxB  b6«n,   much  and  luatjy  aamjrod. 
But  far  greater,  as  woU  as  far  more  character- 
istic, was  that  Inaugural,  In  which  he  poured 
out  the  whole  aevotlon  and  tenderness  of  his 
«reat   soul.    '  It    had   all   the  solemnity   of 
a    lather's    last     admonition     and    blessing; 
to    his    children    before     he     lay    down    to 
die.         These     were     Us     closing     words: 
"t'ondly     do     we    hope,    fervently    do    wo 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge   of   war   may 
speedily  pass  away.    Yet  If   God  wills  that  it 
continue  hntu  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  the 
bondman's  260  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall 
be  sunk,  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,    as   was   said  3000   years  ago,  so 
still  It  must    be  said,    'The   Judgmentdof  the 
Lord   are   true     and     righteous  altogether." 
With   malice  toward   none,  with   charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the   right,  let   us    strive    to    llnlsh  the 
work   we    are    in;    to   bind   up     the  nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  haveborue 
thu  battle,  and  for  his  v^idow  and  hia  orphan; 
to  do  all  which    may    achieve   and   cherish  a 
]ust  and  lasting  peace  among  .ourselves   and 
with  all  nations." 

Tias  was  like  a  sacred  poem.  (No  AViierlcau 
rresidesnt  had  ever  spoken  words  like  these  to 
the  American  people.  America  never  had  a 
i'resldont  who  found  such  words  lu  the  depth 
of  his  heart. 

Now  followed  the  closing  sceaoa  of  the  war. 
The  Southern  armies  fought  bravely  to  the 
last,  but  all  In  vain.  Richmond  fell.  Lincoln 
himself  entered  the  city,  accompanied  only 
by  his  son,  "little  Tad."  and  by  Charles 
Sumner.  Soon  some  negroes  recognized  him, 
and  then  he  was  followed  by  a  throng  of  those 
who  had  bean  slaves.  They  pressed  ai-ound 
him,  kissed  his  hands  and  his  garments,  and 
sliouteA  and  danced  for  loy,  while  tears  ran 
down  the  President's  care-furrowed  cheeks. 

A  few  days  more  brought  the  surrender  of 
Lee's  army,  and  peace  was  assured.  The 
people  of  the  North  were  wild  with  Joy. 
Everywhere  festive  guna  were  booming,  bells 
pealing,  the  churches  ringing  with  thanks- 
givings, and  Jubilant  multitudes  thronging 
the  thoroughfares,  when  suddenly  the  news 
flashed  over  the  land  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  been  murdered.  The  people  were  stunned 
by  the  blow.  Then  a  wall  of  sorrow  went  up 
such  as  America  had  maver  heard  before. 
Thousands  of  Northern  households  grieved  as 
if  they  had  lost  their  dearest  member.  Many 
a  Southern  man  cried  out  In  hia  heart  that  his 
people  had  been  robbed  of  their  best  friend 
m  their  humiilatlon  and  .distress,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  struck  down.  It  was 
as  If  the  tender  affection  which  his  counlry- 
men  bore  him  had  inspired  aU  nations  with  a 
common  sentiment.  AU  civilized  mankind 
stood  mourning  around  the  coffin  of  the  dead 
President.  Many  of  those,  here  and  abroad, 
who  not  long  before  had  ridiculed  and  reviled 
him,  w-ere  among  the  first  to  hasten  on  with 
their  flowers  of  eiaogy ,  and  In  that  universal 
chorus  of  lamentation  and  praise  there  was 
not  a  voice  that  did  not  tremble  with  genuine 
emotion.  Never  since  Washington's  death 
hiiil  liwoEs  btMi-snich.  vuianlmJ-ti'^-nl-JJi-icmeBJ^ 
its  to  a  mati's  virtues  and,  greatness;  and  even 
^Vashlngton•s  death,  although  his  name  was 
held  m  greater  reverence,  did  not  touch  so 
sympathetic  a  chord  In  the  people's  hearts. 

Nor  can  It  be  said  tliat  this  was  owing  to  the 
tragic  character  ol  Llucoln's  end.  It  is  true, 
the  death  of  this  gentlest  and  most  merciful 
of  rulers  by  the  hand  of  a  mad  fanatic  was 
vv^ll  apt  to  exaU  him  beyond  his  merits  In  the 
fcatlmatlon  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  to 
make  his  renown  the  object  of  peculiarly 
lender  solicitude.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
verdict  pronounced  upon,  him  In  those  days 
has  been  affected  little  by  time,  and  that  his- 
torical inquiry  has  served  rather  to  Increase 
than  to  lessen  the  appreciation  of  his  virtues, 
his  abilities,  and  his  services.  Giving  the 
fullest  measure  o!  credit  to  his  great  Mlu- 
isters-to  Seward  for  hie  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  to  Chase  lor  the  management  of 
the  nnances  under  terrible  dllficulties,  to 
Stanton  for  the  performance  of  his  tremen- 
ciuua  tast  as  war  eecretavy-and  readily  ac- 


jmowaeoge  tnai  wiiaoui.  uiur^rw"- 

ol  the  great  commanders,  ..  -  heroism  o! 

the  soldiers  and  sailors  UL.  ,  i Hem,  success 
could  not  have  bean  achieved,  the  historian 
still  finds  that  Lincoln's  judgment  and  will 
were  by  no  means  governed  by  those  around 
him;  that  the  mo^t  Impurlant  steps  were 
owing  to  his  initiative;  that  his  was  the  decid- 
ing and  directing  mind,  aud  that  It  was  pra- 
emlueutly  he  whose  sagacity  and  whoso  char- 
acter enlisted  £or  the  admlnlstratlou  In  Us 
struggles  the  countenance,  tlio  sympathy  and 
the  support  oi  the  people.  It  Is  tound.  even, 
that  his  Judgment  on  mnitarj^  matters  was 
astoni-shmgly  a£ute,  and  that  the  advice  and 
laslriictloaa  he  gave  to  tjie  generals  com- 
manding in  tiic  fleld  would  not  seldom  have 
done  honor  to  the  ablest  oJ  them.  History, 
thereiore,  without  overlooking,  or  palliating, 
or  excusing  any  oi  his  shortcomings  or  mis- 
takes, contmucs  to  place-hlm  Joreraost  among 
the  saviors  oi  the  Union  and  the  liberators 
ol  the  slave.  More  than  that,  U  awards  to 
him  the  merit  oi  having  accomplished  what 
but  lew  political  philosophers  would  have 
recognized  as  possible— oi  leading  the  republic 
through  lour  years  oi  furious  civil  conflict 
without  any  serious  detriment  toltsjree  in- 
Btltutlons. 

He  was,  Indeed,  while  President,  violently 
denounced  by  the  opposition  as  a   tyrant  and 
a  usurper,  ior  having  gone  beyond  his  consti- 
tutional powers  In  authorizing  or  permitting 
the  temporary    suppression   oi   newspapers, 
and  In  wantonly  suspending  the   writ  oi  ha- 
beas corpus   aud   resorting   to   arbitrary   ar- 
rests.   Nobody  should  be   blamed  who,  when 
such  things  are  done,  in  good  ialth  and  irom 
patriotic  motives  protests  against  them.    In  a 
republic,  arbitrary  stretches    oi   power,  even 
when  demanded  by   necessity,    should  never 
be  permitted  to  pass  without  a  protest  on  the 
one  hand, and  without  an  apology  on  the  other. 
It  Is  well  they  did  not  so  pass  during  our  civil 
war.    That  arbitrary  measures  were   resorted 
to  Is  true.    That  they  were  resorted  to    most 
sparingly,  and   only  when   the  .  Government 
'thought    them    absolutely   required   by    the 
salety  oi  the  republic,  will  now  hardly  be  de- 
nied.   But  certain  It  Is  that  the  history  oi  the 
world  does  not  iurnlsh  a  single  example  oi  a 
government  passing  through  so  tremendous  a 
crisis  aa  our  civil  war  was  with  so  small  a  rec- 
ord oi  arbitrary  acts  and  so  little  interlerence 
with  the   ordinary  course  of  law  outside    the 
fleld  oJ   military  operations.     No    American 
President   ever  wielded   such   power  as  that 
which    was    thrust    into     LUicoln's     hands. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped   that  no   American   Presi- 
dent   ever  will    have   to   be   intrusted  with 
such     power      again.      But     no     man     was 
ever     intrusted    with    It    to    whom    its    se- 
ductions   were    less     dangerous     than    they 
proved   to   be   to    Abraham    Lincoln.     With 
scrupulous  care   he  endeavored,  even  under 
the  most    trying    circumstances,    to   remain 
strictly  within  the  constitutional  limitations 
oi  his  authority;  and  whenever  the  boundary 
became  Indistinct,    or   when  the  dangers  ol 
the  situation   forced   him    to  cross  It,  he  was 
equally   careiul   to   mark  his  acts   as   excep- 
tional measures.  Justifiable  only  by  the  im- 
nerative  necessities  o^  the  civil  war,  so  that 
they  might  not   pass  into  history  as  prece- 
dents lor  similar  acts  in  time  of  peace.    It  is 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  during  therecon- 
structlon   period    which     followed    the    war 
more  things    were   done   capable  ot   serving 
aa   dangerous   precedents    than    during    the 
war  Itself.    Thus  it  may  truly  be  said  ol  him 
not  only  that  under  his  guidance  the  republic 
was   s^ived  irom  disruption  and  the  country 
was  purified  ol  the  blot  ol  slavery,   but   that, 
during  the  stormiest  and  most  perilous  crisis 
In   our    history,   he  so  conducted  the  Govern- 
ment  and    so  wielded   his  almost  dictatorial 
power  as  to  leave  essentially  intact   our   free 
institutions   in  all   things   that   concern  the 
rights  and  liberties  pi  the  citizen.    He  under- 
stood well  the  nature  ol  the  problem.  'In  his 
flrst  message  to  Congress  he  deflned  it  In   ad- 
mirably pointed  language:     "Must  a  Govern- 
ment be  oi  necessity  too  strong  lor  the  liber- 
ties ol  its  own  people,  or  too   weak  to   main- 
tain Its  own  existence?    Is  there  in  all  repub- 
lics this  Inherent  weaknesaV"    Thl^  q,^e,&Us».. 


can  EepobUc,  as  no  man  could  harve  anaweied. 
U  better,  with  a  triumphant  "No." 

It  has  boon  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln  died 
at  the  right  moment  lor  his  lame.    However 
that  may  be,  he  had,  at  the  time  ol  his  death, 
certainly  not  exhausted   his  usefulness  to  hla 
country.     He   was   probably    the   only   man 
who  could  have   guided    the    nation  through 
the  perplexities  ol  the  reconstruction  period 
In  such  a  manner  aa  to  prevent  in  the  work  ol 
peace  the  revival  oi  the  passions  of  the  war. 
He  would   indeed   not   have  escaped  serious 
controversy      aa     to     details      ot      policy; 
but      he     could     have     weathered     it     iar 
better    than    any    other    statesman    ol     his 
time,    for    his     prestige     with     the     active 
politicians    had    been    immensely    strength- 
ened  by   his   triumphant   re-election;    and, 
what  Is  more   Important,  he  would  have  been 
supported  by  the  confldence  ol   the  victorious 
Northern  people  that   he  would   do  all  to   se- 
cure the  salety  ol  the  Union  and    the  rights  ol 
ihe  emancipate'd  negro,  and  at  tho  same  time 
by  the   confldence  ol   the   defeated   Southern 
people  that   nothing  would   be   done  by  him 
from  motives  oi  vlndlctlvenesa,  or  ol   unreas*- 
onlng  fanaticism,  or  of  a  selflsh  party  spirit,  j 
"Wltii  malice  toward   none,  with  charity  lor  ; 
all,"  the  foremost  of  the  victors  would   have) 
personified  to  hlmseli  the  genlu^  ol  reconclU-  "; 

atlon.  ; 

He  might  have  rendered  the  country   a  great  1 
service   In  another   direction.     A  lew  days 
alter  the  lall  61  Richmond  he  pointed  out  to  a 
Irlend  the   crowd   ot   office-seekers  besieging 
hla  door.     "Look  at  that,"   said  he.    "Now 
we   have   conquered   the   rebellion,  but  Jiere 
you  see   somet'hins   that  may  become  more 
dangerous    to    this     republic    than    the    re- 
bellion   Itself."       It    Is     true.    Lincoln    aa 
President    did    not    profess    what    we    now 
call    civil    service     relorm     principles.      He 
used    the    patronage    ol  the  Government  in, 
many    casea    avowedly     to     reward     party 
work,  and  in  many  others  to  form  comblxia- 
tlons  and  to  produce  political  eiiects  advan- 
tageous to  the  Union  cause,  and  in  still  others 
simply  to  put  the  right  man  Into  the  right 
place.    But  In  his  endeavors  to  strengthen  the 
Union  cause,  and  In  hia  search  lor  able  and 
useful  men  ior  public  dutlea,  he  IrequeuUy 
went  beyond  the  limits  oi  his  party, and  grad- 
ually accustomed  himself  to  the  thought  that, 
while  party  service  had  Its  value,  considera- 
tions ol  the  public  Interest  were, as  to  appoint- 
ments to  office,  ol  iar  greater  consequence. 
Moreover,  therj3  had  been  such  a  mingling  oi 
diiierent  political  elements  in  support  ol  the 
Union  during   the   civil  war,   that   Lincoln, 
standing  at   the   head   oi   that  temporarily- 
united  motley  mass,  hardly   lelt   hlmseli,  In 
tlie  narrow  sense  ol  the  term,    a   party,  man. 
And   as   he  beca^ne   strongly  Impressed  with 
the  dangers  brought  upon  tlie  republic  by  the 
use  ol  public  offices  as  party  spoils,  it  la  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  had  hQ  survived  the 
all-absorbing  crisis  and  found  time  to  turn  to 
other  subjects,  one  oi  the  moat  important  re- 
forms ol  later  days  would  have  been  pioneered 
by  his  poweriul  authority.      This  was  not  to 
be.    But  the  measure  oi  his  achiavementa  was 
lull  enough  Ior  immortality. 
J,  Tn  tiip  Yi^u^i^ff  rpripr'itir.n — i^feraham   Lin- 
coln has  already  become  a  hall   mytmcal  fig- 
ure, which,  m  the  haze  oi   historic  distance, 
grows  to  more  and  more  heroic    proportions, 
but  alao  loses  in  distinctness   ol   outline  and 
feature.    This   Is,   indeed,  the  common  lot  ol 
popular  heroes;  but  the  Lincoln  legend  will 
be  more  than  ordinarily  apt  to  become   lan- 
clful,  as  his  individuality,   assembUns  seem- 
ingly incongruous  qualities  and  forces  In   a 
character  at  the  same  time  gi-and   and    most 
lovable,    was    so   unique,    and  hla  career  so 
abounding   In   startling   contrasts.      As    the 
state  ol   society   In   which  Abraham  Lincoln 
grew  up  passes  away   the   world    will   read 
with   Increasing   wonder   ol   the   man   who, 
not      only       oi       the       humblest      origin, 
but     remaining     the     simplest     and     most- 
unpretending  oi  citizens,  was  raised  to  a  posi- 
tion ol  power  unprecedented  in   our  history; 
who  was  the  gentlest  and  most  peace-loving 
ol  mortals,  unable  to  see  any  creature  suifer 
without  a  pane  In  his  own  breast,  and  sud- 
denly lound   hlmseli   called  to  conduct  the 


greatwc  and     bloodiest  ol     our   wars;    v^u-jf,- 
wlelded  the  power  oi  government  when  Btera', 
resolution  and  relentless  loree  were  11,*;  order 
ol  the  day,  and  tlien  v/on  and  ruled  tlie  pop- 
ular mind  and  heart  by  the  touder  sy  mpatiUes 
ol  hiB  nature;  who  was  u  cautious  conserva- 
tive by  temperament  and  mental   habit,  and 
led  the  most  sudden  and  sweeping  social  revo- 
lution ol  our  time;  who,  preserving  his  homely 
Bpeech  and  rustic  manner  even  In  tho  most 
conspicuous   position  ol    that    period,    drew 
upon  hlmseli  the  scoHa  of  polUe  society,  and 
thep  thrilled  the  soul  ol  maukiTid  with  utter- 
ances   oi    wonderful    beauty    aud    grandeur; 
who    in  his  heart   the  best  friend  oi   the  de- 
feated South,  was  murdered  becau;i0  a  crazy 
fanatic  took  him  for  Its  most  cruel  enemy;  . 
who,  while  in    power,  was    beyond    measure 
lampooned  and  maligned  by  scctloual  passion 
^d  an  excited  party  spirit,  and  around  whosa 
uiac  Irlend  and  foe  gathered  to  praise  him— 
which  they  have  since  never  ceased  to   do-as 
one  oi  the  greatest  oi  Americans  aud  the  beat 
oi  meij. 


Lincoln's  2d  Election 

It  Wai  in  the  Faco  of  Very   Vigor-: 

oui  and  »t  Times  Threatening 

Opposition  in  the  North. 

THIS  J8  tho  u-njnivp.r«ary  ot  Aibrahaim 
Unoolns  seroiKl  elerllon  hs  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tinned  {ilutes,  an  ele.r- 
tloii  Ihiit  was  not  tii  any  SPa.-*e  a  •'•walk- 
over," althoug'h  the  relative  strei^th  of 
the  c;m4l(lates  showm  by  tlie  eloc-toraJ  vote 
eaat  la.te,r,  wouad  tieom  to  IntUoate  It.  In 
thi^  college  lyin»'Oln  and  Johnson  had  'ill 
volea.  whll<i  MoC.lellan  and  I'endl.-ton 
could  miislor  prndy  21.  A.  change  of  about 
10. into  votea  In  P<'misylv«,nia,  of  less  tba.n 
4. COO  In  New  York.  10,1X10  tn  Indiana,  ».oOO 
iVi  Wisooaisin,  would  have  thrown  thosw 
Stateii  into  tihe  lap  of  Demo<Ta<-y,  how- 
ever. Kvcin  ttio  New  Kngla.nd  States  wav- 
ered, ("onnocticut  pIvlnK  the  Kepublican 
carididuteH  about  3,000  plurality  In  a  poll  of 
nearly  !10,(HX)  vote.'*.  Three  'thousand  votea 
rt)>pn>xiniately  would  liave  changed  t.bc 
roisult  in  Now  Hamip.s-lilre,  and  MaJne  roll- 
ed up  nearly  fifty  tihoasand  ballofi  in  op- 
position 'to   the  Administration. 

Thn  opposiUoii  vote  In  t:liis  Stato  was 
27t),;Ki8,  IliH't  i.s  to  say  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  milUon  of  o\ir  citizens  beUeve4  with 
the  C'Ncag-o  con venUon  platform  makers 
that  file  "war  was  a  failure"  and  tliat  Mc- 
Clellam  wfia  a  tbettei-  maji  for  President 
thaji  Aibrahani   Ijncoln.  _ 

New  York','9  opposition  vol»  was  S61,9»i, 
buit  New  York  (the  city  e^peoially)  "wa^ 
notoriously  copperhe.ad,  coropared  wltn 
sonre  of  the  otiier  St.ates, 

Even  tjie  soldier  vote  ot  1&64  was  by  no 
means   unanimous  for  the  oomimaaider-ln- 
icl)lef  of  tlie  army.     Nearly  half  as  many 
!  Pennsvlvaaia  volunteers  in  the  field  voted 
for    "Utile    Mao"    as    for    "Honest    Ab"- 
tlie    exact    flg-ures    being,    Tjlm^aln. 
M.LTlellafl,    I2,'i49.      McOlellan    cat 
soldier   vote  of  but   one  State.   Kv!.„  , 

however,  so  far  as  could  'be  delernuned. 
Th«  method  used  prevented  the  return  of 
this  poll  sepa-rately  lir  »orao  oJ!  the  com- 
monwealths. 

The  early  autumn  elections  of  1864  were 
regarded    as     eignHican't     in     more     ways 
than  one.     Gigantic   frauds   were   charged 
against    the    Republicans   in    Indiana,    but; 
the     charges     were    never     sttbatAntiated. , 
Maine  showed  a  decided  Democt^atlc  gain   , 
but  hoth  Ohio  and   Pennsylvania  sh'>*^«^| 
Republican  gains  in  the  selection  of  con- 
gressmen.   The  most  slgnlftcant  of  all  elec- 
tiona     however,    was    that     tn     Maryland,  | 
October  11.  where  a  new  Constitution  was  ■ 
voted   upon,   a  constitution   which   fore^f'" 
banished  slavery  from  tlie  Commonwealth 
-and  withdrew  the  right   ot  suffrage  from  | 
those  of  hftj-  citizens  who  had  abetted  tb« 
RebeUlon.    But  for  the  vote  of  soldiers  In 
tlte  field  the  Constitution  would  have  been 
Ijiatwrtiwl'   i'mm'iftr'f  ff^f*^-    JEter  tl«  won' 


Ptltutlon.  30.n4-.  a»aln»t.  W.«W.  '">•  *"2i 
dler  vote  waa  2,633  for.  to  168  agaln«t.  |« 
will  be  wen  that  the  Constitution  woul*l 
have  been  rejected  t>y  .'bout  ^.^W  '^^f  H 
Ity  had  not  the  ftoldlera  b«en  permitted  tfl., 
vote  In   their  cam.ps.  ' 

1     u    wan    a    remarka.ble   co-ln«)dence    tViftt 
I  Roger     B.     Taney.    Chief    Ju.stlc-A    of     *bt 
United  States,  who  had  rendered  the  Die*. 
Srolt  deciBion.  which  d'd  so  mtigh  to  pre- 
cl,>1t.Ue   the   conflict,   died    on   the  day   his 
St4te  declared  for  freedom  and   wl  hdrew 
the    franchise   from    reliele.     Taney  h   owti 
l.-'valtv  to  tlio  Union   wa«  never  for  a  «>Q' 
ment    In    dMe^tion.     He   wa«   fl^    ''"«^^^: 
ing   In    hlH     devotion     as      was    />'?   ^'^•f* 
friend  and  admirer.  Andrew  Jacksifti,  who 
made  him  a  iudge.     But  he  hud  long  he^ 
rhe  main   bulwark  of  slavery,   not  only  -h 
Man'lund.  but  In  the  Union.     Greeley,  who  j 
hated   human   bondage   with   the  fervor  of 
a    fanatic,    says    of     him:       "His     natural  j 
ability    eminent  legal   attalnmenta,   purity  i 
of    private    character,     fullnesa    of    yeara 
and  the   long   period   be   had   ofOclated   aj9 
Chief  .Uistlce    caused  him   to  he   regarded 
by  many  «*  a  pUlar  ot  the  State;  and  his 
death  at  this  moment  seemed  to  mark  tn» 
'  iransition  from  the  era  of  slavery  to  that 
of   universal    freedom." 

This  compliment  la  all  right  as  far  as  It 
goes  hut  the  New  York  editor  could  not 
refrain  in  hl3  "Conflict"  from  a  covert  at- 

''•'•ThouKh  he  held  his  ofilce  and  discharg- 
ed llH  fLUiction  to  the  l'^«t,"  contlnuea 
Oreolev  Ift  was  notorlou.-^  that  ho  did  not; 
and  with  his  vlew.s  could  not  sympathtzo 
with  the  Republic  in  her  struggle  aga  nat 
red^ianded  treason.  Originally  an  ultra 
Pederaliat.  slavery  had  transformed^  hlTO 
Into  a  practical  dl.sciple   of  Calhoun.  , 

There  never  was  a  more  unwarranted 
accusation  than  the  foreg.ring.  Taney  did 
sympathUe  with  the  Republic  in  Its  strug- 
gle with  the  dlsunlonlsts,  and  he  never 
waa  BO  far  as  any  act  ot  his  life  indicat- 
ed, a  disciple  of  aClhoun. 

When  Congress  met  the  flr.-5t  Monday  tn 
December  after  Mr.  Wnculn's  election  he 
transmitted^  hl5  mesua^'e,  saying  among 
other  things: 

Judging   by    the   recent  canvass   and 
its   results,    the  purpose  ot  the   people, 
wlthm  the  loyal  Slates,  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  was  never  more 
Arm    nor  more  nearly  unaniitous  than 
now     The  extraordinary  calmness  and 
good  order  with   which   the  millions  ot 
voters   met   end    mingled   at   the   polls 
•     give  strong     assurance    of     this.     Not 
only  all  those  who  supported  the  Union 
ticket   so  called,   but  a  great  majority 
of  the  opposing  party  alao  may  be  fair- 
\y   claimed   to  entertain  and   to  he   ac- 
tuated by  the  same  purpose.     It  Is  an 
unanswerable  argument  to    thi.s    effect 
that  no  candidalc  for  any  ofhce  wha.t- 
ever    high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek 
'  votes  upon  the  avowal  that  he  was  for 
giving  UP  the  Union.    There  have  been 
much  impugning  of  motives  and  much 


I      I 


jtvlZ(>t\vrVnion,   the  ponitol^n* 

1'    iiav6  ■!«<>*■  their  tn»«T»otlv«  knowltdgo 

hhat  thftTO,  was   no   diversity  amon*   thfl 

i.    people      In  affording  the  people  a  fair 

opportunity  showing  to  each  other  and 

i,  to  the  world,  this  flrmnews  and  unan- 

?!  Imlty  of  purpose,  the  election  hafl  been 

'    of  vast  value  to  the  national  c^u«b. 

Thlfl    session    v/.i»   noU))le   for    tha    r>as- 
sage  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  tha  Consti- 
tutional  amendment     aJboUshlng    and   for- 
ever   pvohlhlting    slavery    throughout    the 
United    iSlale.s.      Mr,    Henderson,    of    Mla- 
Bourl    had  first  submitted  Uie  measure  In 
the  Senate,  where  it  had  passed  iby  a  vote 
of  38  to  I!      it  la  worth  recording  that  two 
Democrats,    HeverjJ*^  ./ohntion.    of     Idary- 
land    ami   Nrspflfh.   of  Oregon,   voted   for 
the  imendi«ht.    This  'was  before  the  elec- 
tion      After    the    election    Mr.    A.shley,    of 
Ohio      moved     a     reconsideration     in     the 
House    where  llie  mca."nro  had  failed,  and 
,„   response   to   Mr.     Mn.'oln'tt     urgent   re 
i'     eat    tlie    House    concurred.     'I  he    I  rewl- 
dent  had  said:     "In  a  great  national  cri«i« 
like  ours    unanimity  ot  action  among  tnoso 
ifieeklnu'  a  common  end  is  ver-        slrablc- 
almost     indispensable.       And     yet     no   ap- 
proach to  such  unanimity  is  altalnalde  un- 
l'       s„m«  deference   shall    be   paid   to   the 
^m   o^   the    majority.      In     this    ca.se   the 
common    end    is    the    maintenance    of    the 
tlnion     and    among    the   means    to   secure 
that   end     such  will,   through  the  election. 
,1s  most   clearly  declared  In  favor  of  such 
[Constitutional  amendment." 

On  the  rec.msideratlon  no  leas  than  fif- 
teen Democrats  voted  to  make  slavery  per- 
netuallv  impossible  In  America,  among 
.them  being  Bally.  Coffroth  and  McAllister, 
of  lhl«  State.  By  the  subsciuent  ratlhca- 
h\on  of  the  Slates  the  amendment  becara<? 
itL  D'ln   of   the  organic  law. 

'fhal  Uticoln  realized  the  full  solemnicy 
«f  the  situation  that  confronted  him.  after 
ha  was  chcspn  President  a  second  llms 
'  aa  rihown  by  the  concluding  words  of 
n,J3  second  inaugural  address  the  follow- 
ing March:  "Willi  malice  toward  none, 
'^Ith  charity  for  all,  with  fli-nmets  for  tlie 
ikffht  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  rlj^-ht.  let 

'["iir^rive  to  finish  the  ^■^'\^'''.^^['J^' i]^,\ 
bind  up  the   Nation's  ''°""t?V     attle  and 
him   who  shall   have  borne  the  ^^"'^  "^l  ^ 
for   lus    widow  and   his   '>;-P"" ''    '"  ^°i,a 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  *  ^^f  ^,.  I 
lasting    peace   among   ourselve,   and    w. 
j|Jl   nations.  '■      *■'■-»'-*'• 
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Fifty  Years  Ago. 


Nov  8,  1864— Abraham  Lincoln  Was  Elected  President 
of  the  United  States  For.  the  Second  Time  by  an 
Overwhelming  Majority  Over  Gen  George  B^  Mc-, 
Clellan,  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  Was 
Elected  Vice  President — How  Lincoln  Received  the 
.    News  of  His  Triumph.  .  ' 


I^lncoln  TWe  appearance:  of'  strength 
wSs'  iSatained,  and  with'  many  cauaes 
Sr^elkhefes-Wlthin  Uncoln's  own  party 
ft  led  the^Presldent  to  assume  within 
a  month  of  the  election,  that  6en  Mc- 
Clrilan  wouW  give  tiln^  a  close  contepl. 
On 'Oct  13  Lincoln  was  willing  to  con- 
cede to  Mc(5rellan  114  electoral  votes,  to 
im  for  himself.  His,  first  llgures.  In 
l?ct.  IllowTd  McClelian  114  to  U7  for 
.Wmselt 

Wb&t  Lincoln  Conceded. 

:-  This  is  shown  by  a  memorandum  made 
iy  the  President  on  the  date  g  ven,  on 
.one  of  his  many  long  vlgi  s  In  the  mil- 
itary telegraph  room  of  the  War  De- 
'rTartmeiit  This  is  reproduced  m  David 
Hbrn^r  Bates'  book.  "Llpcoln  In  the  Tel- 

'^DfifuS'ihe  Pall  elections  in  Maine. 
Vermont  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Presi-^ 
dent  expressed  the  opmion  that  Gen 
McClelian  "might  slip.  t»?''°"F''-'  „^! 
"then,  took  up  a  telegraph  blank  and 
on  it  wrote  the  headings  "Copperhead 
Vote"  and  "Union  Vote."  Under  ei^ch 
he  set  down  a  column  of  States,  concedn 
InK-  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  llli- 
.I.LU.U,.  i.,^ar  »..w  .>^^.^""™-.  "——---  nols.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
.should  have  been  any  yueatlon  of  h'S  !  Miaaouri  and  Kentucky  to  Mceiellan, 
ireelectlon,  on  the  Issue  of  saying  the  |  ,:J^,=°  ^heir  total  of  114  electoral  votes. 
.■Union:  yfet  the  campaign  had  been  to  ""•  ?  ^^^j^^j^  column  he  put  the  New 
■Lincoln  a  period  of  uncertainty.  He  t^„,  ^^  States,  with  39  votes,  Mich- 
had  ibeen  nominated  in  June.  In  the  '^' »  Wisconsin,  Minnesot*,  Iowa,  Ore- 
middle  of  the  Summer  his  chances  o*  . '/„","' California,  Kansas,  Indlani,  Ohio 
election   had  appeared  to   him  so  smair  .s"  .  ^,     .   j^^     rj,jjig    ^^ve   him   a 

that  he  wrote  a  memorandum    pledging  i ^ana    "•=^„  votes.    He  forgot  to  put  in 
himself  to  give  all  the  aid  in  his  PO^er   ftotat  oi  iji-^       ,   »^       ..     ^^^^     ^^^    ^^^^^ 
to  the  succesful  candidate,   to  save  the   ,^eva(;a,_wm        j   ;  ^ug  ..^rfting  of  I^aj  : 
Union  between  the  date  of  the  e  ection  i,  Stfje  ^as  i^u«  military:; 

and  of  the  inauguration,^ _as  he  felt  tha    :  £homM  T.  ,|oi«Ti^^        ^^ 


FIFTY  YEARS  ago  today  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  elected  President  of 
United  States  for  the  second  time, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  oyer  Gen 
George  B.  McGlellan,  and  Andrew  John^ 
son  was  elected  Vice  President. 

The  manner  in  which  Lincoln,  received 
the  news  of  his  triumph,  which  assured- 
a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  prosecut- 
ing the  war  to  its  end,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  Union,  seemed  the  result  of  some 
subtle  influence  which  warned  him  that 
his  time  in  office  was  now  short.  The 
shadow  of  death  could  not  have  created 
a  more  solemn  spirit  in  the  President. 
He  had  no  hard  feelings  to  cherish 
against  those  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
him.  He  did  not  exult  over  his  signal 
victory  over  them,  but  accepted  the  re- 
sult of  the  nation's  balloting  in  a  spirit 
1  of  calmness  and  of  thanksgiving  that 
showed  the  depth  of  his  character., 

It  seems  strange  now,  with  the 
scroll  of  history  unrolled  for  study,  and 
Lincoln's  place  as  the  savior  of  the 
Xloion  cJpar  and  urujueatlDrLed,  that -there 
should   have    been   any   yueation    of    his 


CUIU.      \Jt-       Lilt,      »iic*.«o»--  "■"■"--I      —-- - 

Gen  McClelian,  if  .elected,  would  not 
have  the  power  to  save  it  after  his  in- 
auguration. .    ,     ^         ,r   ^,    11 

'  The  platform  on  which  Gen  McClelian 
was  nominated  at  Chicago,  Aug  31,  pro- 
nounced ths  war,  as  conducted  by  the 
Lincoln  Administration,  a  failure,  and 
declared  for  an  armistice  to  arrange  for 
peace.  This  was  termed  by  Lincoln's 
supporters  "the  Chicago  surrender. 
Gen  McClelian  had  shown  a  brpader 
view  of  the  situation  than  his  support- 
ers, and  had  repudiated  the  pivotal 
plank  in  thfiir  platform. 

Looked  for  Close  Contest. 

■  Beyond  writing  a  few  private  letters 
io  political  captains,  Lincoln  had  re- 
frained from  personal  participation  in 
the  campaign.  He  had  felt  that  the 
dignity  of  his  office  did  not  permit  him 
to  speak  on  the  stump,  and  from  a  nat- 
ural caution  he  refrained  from  writing 
g§nei-al  letters  on  the  issues  of  the  oam- 

y  This  self-effacement  had  cost  him 
some  effort,  for  the  campaign  against 
htm  had  been  exceedingly  bitter  and 
unfair.  The  leading  Journal  supporting 
(3en  McClelian  had  even  attacked  Lin- 
coln's personal  honesty,  accusing  him 
of  aiding  relatives  to  profit  improperly 
by   army   contracts. 

'.Lincoln  had  boVne.  this  in  complete 
silence,  though  It  had  galled  him  sore- 
ly. Gen  McClelian  personally  had  not 
descended  to  such  methods  of  cam- 
paigning, but  he  had  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  public  on  the  issue  that, 
when  in  command  of  the  Army  of^the 
Potomac,  he  had  been  misused  by  Lin- 
coln and  deprived  of  a  chance  of  end- 
ing the  war.  „  .^ 
;  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign 
Gen  McClelian,  largely  because  of  h  s 
engaging  personality,  his  known  abili- 
ties as  a  soldier— which  were  great,  in 
spite  of  his  inflrmities  of  character  and 
his  failure  as  a  commander  in  the  field 
-and  his  entire  honesty  of  purpose,  ap- 


tele^aphf  f hi8  made  '?  total  of  114, £pr. 
ja^eqan  a^d; ^0  f or  Uncpln.   '     ,;■    ,;>,; 

Beared  fQr  New  y^*^^-    '         ^ 

i!'gle<5|4on(J^y^was>' dreary  on*  In  th^, 
iryVTiJte-House,  wjtli  ral*i ,  heating  agalnpt;', 
'the  windows,  >nd  with  no"tQllltary-new3 
qf^itaDojptance  to  , take  th^  PreaidenVB 
.attention  from  the  election.  His  anxie-..! 
"iv  over  the  issue  w^b  increased  by  the 
'possibility  of  rlQta  In  IWew  York  city.  H 
Measures' had  Taeen  taken  by  S^c  of 
War 'Stanton,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
to  suppt-esa  ,WUh  troops  any  rioting  that 
rnlght  start  at  the  polls.  Gen  B.  F.  But- 
ler had  been  eent-  from  his  P««t  at  Ber- 


day  of  peace  and  reestablishment  of  the 
Union  was  not  far  off,  he  felt  no  elation 
and  no  sense  of  triumph  over  his  op- 
ponents. His  mind  seemed  filled  v,lth 
mingled  feelings  Of  deep  and  humble 
gratitude  to  the  vast  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens  who  were  this  day  testi- 
fying to  him  their  heartfelt  confidence 
and  affection,  and  of  a  keen  and  some- 
what surprised  regret  tliat  he  should  be, 
the  object  In  so  many  quarters  of  so  bltj  | 
ter  and  vindictive  an'  opposition." 


New  York,  to  command  the  forces  as 
sembled  there  to  suppress  rioting.  These 
arrangements  worried  Lincoln,  as  he 
believed  they  might  cost  him  many 
vo^es,  and  possibly  whatever  chance  he 
might  otherwise  have  of  carrying  the 
State.  ■  ^         .       „ 

'Gen  Butler,  hq,wever,  proved  a  strong 
ally.  His  understanding  of  how  to  han- 
dle political  situations  was  complete. 
A.lthou«h  he  organized  the  mihtary  and  , 
the  police  for  quick  and  drastic  work,  he 
kept  the  soldiers  out  of  sight  and  studied 
.to  avoid  any  appearance  of  armed  force  I 
being  in  readiness  for  use  at  the  polls.      | 

The  events  of  the  day'  did  not  justify 
the    precautions    taken,    as    the    election 
was  as  orderly  as   usual.    At  noon  Gen  i 
Butler    wired    the    President    that    New 
York  was  "the  quietest  city  ever  seen._ 

This  good  news  confirmed  In  Lincoln  s 
mind  a  growing  feeling  that  he  would 
win,  even  though  It  might  be  by  narrow 
margin.  ^     .  t  ;„ 

His  secretaries  In  their  record  of  liin- 
coln's  Presidency  (Nlcolay  &  Hay,  Life 
of  Lincoln)  have  told  how  Lincoln 
passed  this  Important  day. 

"To  Mr  Llncoln,.this  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  days  of  his  life,"  they 
-write.  '-!A8Bured— o*  hie  par»«nnl  suc- 
cess,'  and    devputly    confident    thatftha 


No  Personal  Resentment. 

How  greatly  Lincoln  had  underesti- 
mated his  own  strength  was  not  at 
first  apparent  wher.  the  returns  began 
to  come' jn.  The  telegraph  wires  were 
working  'badly  throughout  the  North 
and  news  was  late  and  meager.' 

Lincoln  was  at  the  White  House,  with 
a  few  friends,  during  the  evening.  The 
only  returns  received  were  a  few  scat- 
tering figures  from  Indiana,  which  in- 
dicated a  gain  for  the  Republicans  In 
the  cltysof  Indianapolis. 

After  receiving  these  Lincoln  walked 
across  lots  to  the  Wlar  Department 
telegraph  office.  There  he  heard  that 
Baltimore  had  given  him  a  substantial 
majority.  When  news  came  from  Bos- 
ton, showing  heavy  gains  In  the  Repub- 
lican vote,  the  President  asked  if  there 
were  not  a  clerical  error  in  the  figures. 

When  further  returns  came  In  from 
Jfaryland,  indicating  that-  a  candidate 
who  had  been  very  bitter  against  the 
Navy  Department  was  defeated.  Capt  G, 
V.  fox.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  in  the  telegraph  room,  indulged 
In  expressions  of  intense  satisfaction. 

"You  have  more  of  that  feeling  of 
personal  resentment  than  I,"  said  the 
President  to  Capt  Fox.  "Perhaps  I 
have  too  little  ot  it;  but  I  n^ver 
thought  it  paid.  A  man  has  no  time  to 
spend  half  his  life  in  quarrels,  df  any 
man  ceases  to  attack  me,  I  never  re- 
member the  past   against  him." 

By  midnight  there  were  indications 
that  New  York  State  had  cast  its  vote 
for  Lincoln.  This,  with  conUnued  re- 
ports of  Increased  majorities,  showed 
that  he  had  won.  Yet  he  continued  to 
receive  returns  until  2  am-  \Vord  was 
then  brought  him  that,  a  band  and  ,a 
crowd  were  serenading  his  empty  room 
at  the  White  House,  and  he  started  to 
:  meet  the  serenaders.  They  had  by  this 
I  time  come  over  to  the  War  Department, 

Here  Lincoln  made  hie  Hrst  speech 
of  the  new  and  final  ;<:ha-pter  of  his 
career.  He  told  the  crowd  that  he  did 
not  yet  know  the  result  of  the  elecUon, 
but  that  he  had  no  desire  to  modify 
the  oplnlbn  that  "all  who  have  labored 
today  Iri  behalf  of  the  Union  have 
wrought  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  world,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  for  all  future  ages. 

"Thanks  to  the  Almighty." 

Then  as  if  he  felt.  In  the  face  of  the 
returns,  that  he  should  assume  that  the 
victory   was   as   complete   as   It   seemed 

to  be,  he  said:  ^    ,    ^       .u.        „ 

"I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this  ap- 
proval of  the  people;  but,  while  deeply 
grateful  for  this  mark  of  their  confi- 
dence. If  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratl-- 
tude  is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal 
triumph-  I  do  not  Impugn  the  motives 
of  any  one  opposed  to  me.  It  is  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  oyer  anyone, 
but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution 
to  stand  by  free  Government  and  the 
rights  of  humanity." 

The  final  ^returns  Justified  the  earlier 
indications  of  a  greac  victory  for  Lin- 
coln Only  one  free  State,  New  Jerse.\ 
and  two  slave  States,  Delaware  and 
Kentucky,  ca^t  theiii  vote  for  Gen  Mc- 
Clelian. Lincoln  had  212  electoral  votes 
and  McClelian  -22.  The  vote  ot  Nevada 
,  was  not  counted,  owing  to  a  technicality,.. 
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LINCOLN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS 

CnmiiiUd  bu   lli:iilil.i(T   Wi:i.l.s   Fav,  <■.  ui/ih/ih)     l.i,\n>li\    T,mh 

TiiL'  prt'i;i(lcr;lial  elcL'tors  of  the  home  state  of  success  ail   caii'lidates   usually  make 
nii-jitant  or  at  least  an  interest int':  ;':i'oui\     Lincoln  ha.l  11  electors  from  Illinois  in 

, „^  „. -  C.  Conkiins  was  on  buih  tickets  it  makes  a  list  of  26 

iresent  the  list  ali.habcLii'aliy  for  tlu'   fic.-t   time  fur  the  convenience  of 

ani-l  desire  to  com- 


i-iid  IG  in  1HC4.  h'Ut  as  Jann 

1"'  -     V/c  ,,........ ,...„ .. 

to:  s  a:--.v.  all  interested.     We  have  [lortraits  of  those  marked 
iliL  list.    Any  f;elp  will  be  welcomed. 
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oiui.'   and   data 


pre:iidonlial 
dfbirod. 


,t;l,   JIl 


iJl.. 


■i.    IlalvLr.    Ailon  :    n^'jtni'L-i"   of    It'^isla- 
lbSj;liorii  Kajl^asl;ia   IS'^1  :  becre.ary 

ff   David   J.    Kal.cr, 
iBciicli    and    Uar,    j). 


11    ciais'e.t:on  :    si 

liuiur,  1:1.   laao. 


V.I. 'J 


ISOl  .iuhn  T.  ikniK'tt;  atlcrn.;y  :  ISSl-lS'.i-j.  In 
Ih.j/  seUlcd  Gal\a,  Henry  County.  nuvfU  Chi- 
ca'ru    ISTl. 


;  ;    jud'.; 
^l.iLurc 


e    lllh    . 

lS.'ilifi8 


ii-c-iiil     IHTT- 
Mid   Ihii'j-B-. 


liiol— Fi-:ii:klin     D' 

IGljO-- i..^.iry  P.  H.  lirown\.tll,  Charlu.,Lon,  111.; 
.;eM:^i.-  lo  cjn-i.i'.utioaal  con\'i-'n;  lun  IbTO, 
Cij!v:3  ^ouu'.y.     Xc/.iijer  conurcss   ISCiJ-lf.C'J. 

l.v'j;     Z.   .S.   Ciin'ord.     Do  not  find  sketch. 

ItJo-j-l.'^j:  -Jaf.ios  C.  Conklin.  Spriniffiold  :  Lincoln 
p-r^jo;,.;!  r.-.end ;  Lincoln  sent  lettjr  to  hiia 
IM\  ;o  \,:t  load  a.  pul)lic  meeting.  Fatl.er. 
CK.ii.oi)    Cur.khri:;  of   Lincoln   guard   of   honor. 

lSG-1 — .luhii  Doutriicriy*,  Joacjboro,  111.;  lleuten- 
i^;;t  .■.weynoi-  ii)0S-72  ;  jud,.;e  ist  circuit  IsTT  ; 
i.it'i.j'oi  i-  a-'iiislature  wit'i-  Linooin,  house  liol- 
'„■■'■   .ir.u    lolO--i-;    scniitc    1S12-'1S,    houje    IBoo- 

loGl  .)'-iiir.  V.  t^Uotaec,  Di.'con,  Hi.  ;  circuit  judge 
IbSr   ,.f.d   ls7t).     Died   l6t>0. 

IjGI— Jol.;:  V.  r\u'well*,  Chicago  ;  merchant;  one 
of  iho  lOU  M.,.n  of  Chicat^j  who  atteaucd  Lin- 
ol.i's    fu:!cral   at   Sprintr'ield. 

IGCO — Al.on  C.  FuiUr*.  Belviujre ;  judge  ISth  cir- 
cuit loOi-iiU  ;  member  Itgislature  IbOI-liOt; 
s-.'cakr,- ;  'jenai-or  1800-7.;;  adjutani  general 
1SG1-G5. 

IGt)-:  Ti.riiitij  W.  Harris:  mem^ier  of  the  legisla- 
ture  from   Shelby   county   Ii)60-1SG2. 

ISuO  t:  Ji --i''i-uiicis  A.  Hoffman*,  Chicago;  licu- 
t:  .i.'.r.;  .'-ovei'iior  ISCl-loOo;  Lincoln  wrote  ict- 
te.'  to  him  ;  ono  of  Lincoln  pali  bearers.  Chi- 
ia'-:o  ;  irr.iad  father  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Service  of 
t'prinfchcld. 


18U1  Wm.  T.  Hopkins;  attorney;  county  judge; 
county  Huperiiitei.dent  of  schools  ;  legislature 
ISKl-LSfiU.  Grundy  county;  mriilioned  in 
Palmer's  Bench  and  Har,  p.  775-776.  Died 
l.;S8,  leaviu'-'  no  descendanls.  Mentioned  Bench 
and   Bar,   p.   77 G. 

IHGO  -Win.  Pit!  K('llo!,'K*  ;  governor  of  Louisiana; 
member  oongres.<.  Canton,  HI.  district.  An- 
otiier  W'm.  Kellogg,  member  congress,  same 
(lislrict.  Lincoln  wrote  loti^ers  to  William  Pitt 
Kellogg.    (Bench    and    Bar,   p.    1010.) 

1864 --N.  M.  McCurdy,  Vandalia ;  member  of  the 
legislature   18,')2 -18.5.1,   Fayette  county. 

ISGl — .Vnson  S.  Miller.  Rockford;  postmaster; 
slate  senate  181G-18I8;  Lincoln  wi'ote  letter 
to   him  Aug.   G,    18!M. 

1S60 — John  Olncy.  Shawneetown  ;  circuit  judge 
I'JI.h  district  ;  member  legislature  1867.  Lin- 
coln correspondent.   (Angle,  p.  238.) 

1860  -John  M.  Palmer*  ;  governor  ;  U.  S.  senator  ; 
general  Civil  war ;  cantlidate  vice  president ; 
attorney,  Caiiinville,  HI.  Author  of  Palmer's 
Bench  and  Liar. 

ISGO — William  B.  Plato.  Geneva  and  Aurora.  Kane 
county;  state  senate  1848- 18.52  :  house  18G8- 
13G0.      (Bench  and  Bar,   p.   007-016.) 

18C4 — .Tames  S.  Poa.ge ;  member  of  constitutional 
convention  iy7U,  from  Henderson  and  Mercer 
counties. 

ISCl — Benjamin  M.  Prentiss*,  Quincy;  born  in 
Virgini.a,  1810;  soldier  in  Mexican  war.  Aus- 
tin Fay  killed  in  his  command.  General  in 
Civil   war.     Have   his   photograph. 

ISCO  -James  Stark*,  Au,;;iista,  Hancock  county; 
i.ien.ber  Icf^islature  ISlG-lS-iS.  (Hancock  His- 
tory, p.  524.) 

ISGO  Leonard  Swctt*.  Bloomington  and  Cliicago  ; 
mentioned  in  Lincoln  Works.  Anarle.  Tracy; 
known   as   Lincoln's  mo.st  intimate  friend. 

13G1 — Wm.  Walker;  not  raentione<J  in  Worki, 
Tracy,   Angle   .Bench   and   Bar. 

1860 — Lawrence  We'lon*.  Llominf.'ton  ;  member 
legislature  1800-1862,  DeWitt  county;  men- 
tioned in  Lincoln  le  ters   and  law  cases. 
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When    Lincoln    Was    Reelected 

Miss  Katherine  Barry  Blackwell,  a 
summer  resident  of  ChilmarlA  now  S7 
years  old,  was  a  school  girl  in  New 
York  city  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
second  election  to  the  presidency.  The 
pupils  had  been  asked  not  to  talk 
politics  in  school,  but  the  more  en- 
thusiastic wore  around  their  neck'  a 
red,  white  and  blue  ribbon,  with  stars 
on  the  blue.  It  was  passed  under  the 
collar,  and  tied  in  a  bow  in  front.  On 
election  day,  Katherine,  who  had  a 
long  walk  to  reach  her  school,  passed 
several  polling-  places.  At  each  one, 
some  of  the  anti-Lincoln  party  would 
cry,  "There  goes  a  Lincoln  gal!" 
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Suite  389  -  988  Memorial  Drive 
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RECORDS  SHOW  LINCOLN  FAILED 
TO  CARRY  SANGAMON  COUNTY  IN 
SECOND  RACE  FOR  PRESIDENCY 


Pi-esent  day  presidential  candidates 
who  fail  to  carry  their  own  county  or 
state  may  have  a  chance  for  im- 
mortality, if  the  political  record  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  good  indica- 
tion that  tides  may  turn  when  every- 
thing else  seems  lost. 

For  when  the  martyred  president 
was  running  for  his  second  term  as 
president  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  1864,  he  canied  Springfield 
with  a  plurality  of  but  10  votes,  and 
lost  Sangamon  county  by  a  total  of 
380  votes. 

A  Union  party  ballot  for  1864  gives 
Lincoln  1324  votes  from  Springfield, 
a  small  majority  over  that  of  his 
Democratic  opponent,  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  who  received  1314  votes.  The 
latter,  however,  carried  the  entire 
county  by  3945  to  3565  votes. 

The  reason  for  the  county  reject- 
ing its  famous  leader,  the  first  of  its 
citizens  to  reach  national  fame,  lay 
in  the  fact  over  half  of  the  families 
living  In  it  came  originally  from 
southern  states — Virginia,  Kentucl<y 
and  the  Carolinas.  These  families 
disagreeded  greatly  with  the  political 
views  of  Lincoln  and  supported  his 
eastern  opponent  to  the  presidency. 

The  vote  by  townships  in  the 
county  follows: 

Township  Lincoln    McClellan 

N.   Springfield    809  802 

S.  Springfield 515  512 

Williams    173  103 

Fancy  Creek  122  69 

Sackett  (Salisbury)    ..30  96 

Gardner    72  159 

Cartwright    159  214 

Island  Grove 135  220 

Loami    168  182 

Curran    70  114 

Talkington    51  r22 

Chatham 167  94 

Auburn 62  125 

Pawnee 87  54 

Cotton  Hill  69  88 

Woodside    75  104 

Rochester    104  177 

Cooper 62  88 

Mechanicsburg 183  125 

lUiopolis     132  195 

Buffalo  Hart    57  60 

Clear  Lake    193  100 

Ball    70  142 

The  Union  party  was  composed 
mainly  of  republicans  and  a  few 
democrats,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Paul 
Angle,  Lincoln  authority.  John  C. 
Fi^emont  was  the  choice  of  many  re- 
publicans and  was  nominated  by 
them,  but  he  declined  to  make  the 
race  and  the  majority  of  the  party 
supported  Lincoln. 

In  the  election  of  1864  the  parties 
furnished  the  ballots  and  the  voters 
were  not  required  to  make  their 
choices  unless  they  sought  to  sup- 
port candidates  in  both  parties.  Under 
this  system  all  workers  of  the  Union 
party  distributed  ballots  and  those  of 
the  democratic  party  did  likewise. 


UIVIOIV  TICKET. 


For  Pf0sidait, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN". 


For    Vict  J'raliUnt, 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

F^r    Lltcl^r,  for   Freshen!  o.ij    Vice  Frratdmt. 


JOns'  nOUGLKKTY. 
KU.INCIS  A.   UUKKMAXN. 
BKN.lAill.N  .M.   PKK.NTISS. 
JUIl.N   V.   KAUWKl.L. 
ANSUN  S.   Mir.l.l'.ir. 
JOHN    V.   KUaTAUE. 
JAUKS  H.   rOA(iF. 
JOiiN  1.  llENMiiT. 


Wll.I.lAM  T.   HOPKINS. 
MIANkLIN   Br.AIIK.S. 
.lA.MtS  C    CU.NKLING. 
WIM.IAJl   WAI.KKIt. 
TIKiMAS  W.   HAKIMS, 
NATMAMKL  M    MiCURDT 
IIKNIIY  S.   UAKFIi. 

^^;LOT^;s  s.  clui-'ord. 


Fx^   Oov*rnor, 

RICHARD  J,  OGLESBY. 
WILLIAM  BROSS. 

J^or  Secretary   of  StaU, 

SHARON  TYpnOALE. 

For  AudnoT  of  J'lMic  ,.iccr,ui,li, 

0.  H.  MINER. 

For  Sloit  TriMturxr, 

JAMES  H.  BEVERIDGE. 

For  Sup{rmUttd.-,d  ../  7'uW«  J«,trufli,m, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 

For  Fcpramluliwc  in   Ci,„ij,,.u  for  ihe  6tale  ai  targt, 

SAMUEL  W.  MOULTON. 

For  Tiepriifiilaltri  m   (Uiig.cta  —  klh  Jhtlivi, 

SHELBY  M.  CULLOM. 

}or  Sc,H,lor   \\lh    Il,.lri.l, 

GEORGE  W.  MINIEE. 

For  Ji,i.,,,rnl.,l,„.  lOlh /Jilria, 

A.  M.  BLAIR. 
J.  A.  MILLS. 

For   i'dclc.  An ,,  —  lill,  Vu.nf.'.if  Di,(,:cl, 

HENRV  W.  KERR. 


tA.NGAMON  CUU.NTY  NOllhVAl'lO.NS. 

For    ad   cf  Circuit    Coiirl, 

FRESCO  WEIGHT, 

for  Sh^r.g. 

WILLIAM  V.  GREENWOOD.I 

Far   Coroner, 

ZEBULON  BELL. 


For  Tuwniilii^^  Oigiiniiatiun. 
Ag;iinet  TownsLip  Organ'uatioa. 


From  this  system  came  the  term 
"scratching",  since  voters  who  desired 
to  support  all  candidates  of  one  party 
save  one  or  two  would  scratch  out 
the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom 
they  did  not  wish  to  vote. 

They  would  then  take  the  oppos- 
ing party's  ballot  and  scratch  out  all 
except  the  one  or  two  names  and 
drop  it  into  the  ballot  box  along  with 
their  major  votes. 

Bitter  political  campaigns  resulted 
from  this  lax  system  of  voting,  and 
supporters  and  candidates  of  one 
party  would  charge  members  of  the 
other  with  being  of  the  lowest  char- 
acter. It  also  brought  serious  charges 
of  fraud  and  "phoney"  ballots,  since 
unscrupulous  party  leaders  frequently 
would  distribute  ballots  which  con- 
tained names  of  candidates  not 
chosen  by  the  rival  party. 

Frequently  there  would  be  printed 
as  a  candidate  for  some  office  the 
name  of  a  person  who  was  not  the 
choice  of  the  party,  but  was  an  ally 
of  the  leader  distributing  the  spurious  | 
ballots. 
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Tmc  Th:ru  Teem  Tradition — Its  Rise  and  Collapse  in  American 
Politics.  By  Charles  W.  Stein.  Columbia  University  Press,  Morn- 
ingside   Heights,   N.  Y.    1943.    $3.75. 

This  book  has  lain  too  long  on  our  desk  without  review,  but  the 
discus'sion,  we  think,  is  still   pertinent. 

We  commend  this  book  for  quiek,  easy  reading;  it  has  clear  and  far 
spaced  type;   is  well  written,  and  contains  fifteen  delightful  cartoons. 

It  "is  surprising,"  as  Dr.  Julius  Pratt  says  in  the  Fornvord,  that  a 
tradition  that  has  had  s'o  much  said  about  it,  has  so  far  "entirely  escaped 
critical    historical    examination." 

Mr.  Stein  has  gone  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  on  the  whole  has 
dealt  with  the  discussions,  resolutions  and  personalities  involved,  in  an 
unbiased  historical  manner.  He  points  out  that  "a  single  term  of  seven 
years  without  re-eligibility  came  very  near  being  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution." "Monroe,"  he  recalls,  "in  opposing  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution made  a  stirring  speech  in  which  he  opposed  the  re-eligibility  of 
the  president." 

Washington  set  the  tradition,  he  finds,  not  so  much  from  fear  of  a 
third  term  as  from  personal  needs  and  desires.  But  Jefferson  feels  more 
keenly  the  menace  of  too-long-power  leading  to  monarchy,  though  he,  too, 
desires  relief  from  public  burdens.  In  the  beginning  Jefferson  feared  even 
the  second  term,  but  "backed  down"  knowing  Washington  was'  needed  for 
the  second  term.  His  original  opinion  was  that  "a  longer  term  of  service, 
insusceptible  of  renewal,  would  have  made  a  president  more  independent." 
Mr.  Stein  shows  that  his  views  that  "perpetual  re-eligibility  would  mean  per- 
petual re-election"  have  many  times  proved  erroneous.  For  "several  Presi- 
dents could  not  gain  even  a  second  term."  The  man  and  the  circum- 
stances have  much  to  do  with  that. 

After  all,  Jefferson  was  glad  to  have  his  second  term  "to  vindicate 
his  policies  and  to  confound  his  enemies — the  federal  party."  According 
to  Mr.  Stein,  "Thomas  Jefiferson  became  the  real  fountain-head  of  the 
anti-third  term  tradition.  The  example  which  had  been  'unwittingly'  set 
by  Washington  was  sedulously  followed  by  Jefferson,  though  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  Madison  and  Monroe  also  adhered  to  the  precedent,  and 
by  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  it  had  assumed  the  character  of  an  un- 
written law."  We  doubt  if  Washington  was  as  "unwitting"  as  Mr.  Stein 
believes,  for  monarchy  to  him,  no  less,  was  unsavory.  We  also  doubt 
if  it  is  fair  to  say  of  Madison  that  "a  change  in  foreign  policy  was  the 
price  Madison  paid  for  his  renomination."  That  war  might  have  been 
avoided,  but  Madison's  wise  use  of  commissioners  and  consultations  cer- 
tainly brought  it  to  a   speedy  termination. 
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"As  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  Father  of  the  Democratic  party,  so 
Andrew  Jackson  was  its  founder,"  declares  Mr.  Stein.  We'll  have  to  admit 
that  this  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  for  father  and  founder  were  the 
same.  And  we've  never  been  able  to  understand  why  Democrats'  have 
Jackson  Day  Dinners.  Though  Jackson  was  humbly  born  he  was  the 
greatest  autocrat,  among  the  Presidents,  up  to  his  time.  What  we  can 
see  is   that  by  that   time   "politics"   were   ruling   parties. 

Interesting  figures  are  given :  "In  the  first  100  years  of  our  national 
existence  over  125  constitutional  amendments  were  submitted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  change  the  term  of  President  and  fix  the  period 
of  eligibility.  These  stemmed  chiefly  from  the  fear  that  the  President  might 
use  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  secure  his  re-election.  More  than  50  of 
these    were    proposals    to    set    the    term    at    six    years." 

"In  1815  the  Hartford  Convention  discussed  a  single  term  and  'these 
resolutions  provided  also  that  the  President  should  not  be  elected  from  the 
same  state  for  two  successive  terms'  and  served  to  reflect  New  England's 
jealousy  of  Virginia,"  says  Mr.  Stein. 

He  proceeds :  "In  1864  was  the  first  time  for  25  years  that  a  Presi- 
dent had  sought  a  second  term,  and  considerable  sentiment  had  sprung  up 
against  a  second  term  for  any  President.  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
opinion  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  found  himself  confronted  when,  after 
three  trying  years  of  civil  war,  he  sought  re-election  in  an  attempt  to  end 
the  struggle  and  to  reunite  the  opposing  factions."  We  beg  to  suggest 
that  the  sentiment  was'  more  against  A.  Lincoln,  a  minority  President ;  many 
at  the  North  had  suffered  a.t  his  hands  and  there  was  much  dissatisfaction 
with  hint;  and,  secondly,  that  Lincoln  had  no  intention  to  make  any  attempt 
"to  reunite  the  opposing  factions."  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  wanted 
to   end  the   struggle,   but   for   his   and   the   North's   benefit. 

Well  said  "that  Lincoln  characteristically  never  committed  himself  defi- 
nitely, insofar  as  we  know,  to  any  single  term  proposal."  His  second  elec- 
tion, as  his  first,  was  not  at  the  dictate  of  the  Northern  people,  and  his 
re-election  was  through  armed  forces  at  the  polls  and  soldiers'  returned  to 
vote,  some  several  times  apiece.  "Salmon  P.  Chase,"  he  quotes,  "asserted 
that  it  had  virtually  become  an  American  tradition  for  the  President  not  to 
serve  a  second  term."  But  all  that  no-second-term  talk  was  just  to  be 
rid  of  one   particular    President. 

"And  the  'Little  American  Ulysses'  sought  to  become  a  Yankee 
Caesar,"  such  is  the  way,  says  Mr.  Stein,  "one  can  best  characterize  Presi- 
dent Grant's  role  in  the  third  term  drama.  Grant's  attempt  at  a  third 
term  emerges  from  history  at  once  as  the  most  flagrant,  the  most  notorious 
of  them  all.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply  that  General  Grant's  venture 
was  the  only  conspicuous  efifort  on  the  part  of  any  man  which  failed  largely 
because  it  was  a  bold  attempt  at  defying  the  no-third-term  tradition."    "The 
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Nation  was'  convinced  that  Grant  intended  to  retire  after  his  second  term, 
holding  to  the  view  that  if  a  man  were  outstandingly  competent  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  turning  him  out."  This  latter  "the  General"  was 
certainly  tiot.  W.  E.  Woodward,  in  "Meet  General  Grant,"  says :  "Grant's 
elevation  to  the  office  of  President  was  the  greatest  disaster  of  his  life, 
but  he  never  had  the  faintest  inkling  of  that  fact.  The  moral  standards 
of  the  nation  had  touched  low-water  mark.  The  financial  scandals  of  his' 
time  click  like  beads  on  a  string.  They  were  so  close  together  that  the 
fingers  of  history  touch  several  of  them  at  the   same  time    •    •    ■    ■" 

South  Carolina  was  not  herself  when  she  "declared  for  it"  [Grants 
third  term].    Northern  military  and  Reconstruction  still  had  her  bound  and 

gagged.  . 

Wisely,  Mr.  Stein  says,  "At  home  Grant's  henchmen  were  not  faring 
so  well  with  President  Hayes,  the  American Jeople  were  getting  their 
first  taste  in  a  long  time  of  clean  government." 

"As  James  Ford  Rhodes  has  put  it,  'hand  Grant's  political  career  from 
1869  to  1877  been  as  excellent  as  his  military  career,  he  might  well  have 
been  nominated.  Had  General  Grant  become  the  Republican  candidate,  this 
would  have  been  certain  evidence  that  the  party  intended  to  retain  the 
power  of  military  interference  with  the  elections ;  it  would  have  constituted 
adequate  proof  that  the  Republicans  were  determined  to  continue  the  old 
plan  of  living  on  the  war  with  Grant  waving  the  bloody  shirt."  Thus 
Mr.  Stein  acknowledges  the  unsavoriness  of  the  Republican  Party  and  of 
General  Grant  and  fearlessly  condemns  both.  This  was  for  the  third  con- 
secutive term.  But  looking  at  it  soberly  General  Grant's  record  as  Presi- 
dent was  no  more  unpardonable  than  his  record  in  the  war  wherein  he 
abrogated  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the 
safeguards   of   our   Constitution. 

Mr.  Stein  goes  on  to  explain:  "Especially  strong  did  the  General  seem 
to  be  in  the  South,  where,  paradoxically,  so  many  men  looked  to  him  to  de- 
fend them  against  against  Northern  hatred;  the  Northern  Democracy  was 
pictured  as  not  being  strong  enough  to  accomplish  this.  What  may  have 
been  true  in  the  South,  however,  is  that  the  Southern  Democrats  were 
anxious  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War  and  for  that  reason  preferred 
Gen  Grant  to  the  other  Republican  candidates,  possibly  because  of  his 
clemancy  at  Appomattox."  What  was  that  clemancy?  Did  he  act  more 
generously  than  the  general  run  of  conquerors?  The  South,  expecting  the 
butcher,  was  relieved,  by  his  acquiescence  in  Gen.  Lee's  suggestion  for  the 
surrendered  men.  But  who  were  the  voters  in  the  South  at  this  time? 
Preferring  Grant  was  only  a  terrible  condemnation  of  the  others.  Gen. 
Grant  was  not  nominated  and  Hayes  became  the  next  President,  but  it  was 
hardly  the  third  term  tradition  that  did  it. 

Gen.    Grant   took   a  trip   around  the   world   after   his    second   term   as 
President.     But   his   henchmen   were   busy   in   his    behalf    still    for    a    third 
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term  after  a  4  year  interim.     Roscoe  Conkling,  in  putting  up  his  name  for 
nomination  for  1880,  began  dramatically: 

"When  asked  what  state  he  hails  from, 
Our  sole  reply  shall  be, 
He  comes  from  Appomattox 
And  its  famous  apple  tree." 

But,  was  it  not  General  Lee  who  rested  under  the  apple-tree  and  made  it 
famous?  "The  fight  was  over;  the  Grant  forces  were  beaten;  a  repetition  of 
'grantism'  had  been  averted;  Senators  Conkling,  Cameron  and  Logan  had 
gone  down  in  ignominous  defeat.  The  third  term  threat  had  been  ob- 
literated." The  tradition,  we  believe,  again  played  no  real  part  in  that  de- 
feat, as  Mr.  Stein  concludes:  "Another  prominent  factor  which  ups'et 
Grant's  chances  was  the  memory  of  8  years  of  unprecedented  corruption 
that  had  prevailed  when  he  was   President." 

Grover  Cleveland,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  in  1884,  but  lost  the  election 
of  1888  to  the  Republicans.  Cleveland  was  re-elected  in  1892.  Whether  he 
would  or  would  not  run  again  begun  another  hullabaloo."  Professor  H.  Von 
Hoist,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  a  detailed  article  urged  deference 
to  the  third  term  tradition,  advising  that  the  best  thing  a  President  could 
do  for  his  party  would  be  to  insist  that  it  look  for  another  leader;  yet 
it  would  be  a  great  folly  to  confer  on  the  third  term  tradition  the  char- 
acter of  unwritten  law;  in  extraordinary  emergencies  it  might  be  of  vital 
importance  to  have  the  liberty  to  grant  three  terms;  there  was  no  special 
danger  in  Cleveland  or  in  a  third  term  for  him;  he  was  not  a  politician's 
candidate  and  was  both  trusted  and  liked  by  the  masses."  This'  opinion 
is  incorporated  by  the  author.  Cleveland  was  not  nominated.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  served  out  the  three  years  of  McKinley's  term,  was 
elected   for    four    more   years,    and    then    retired   in    1908. 

Quotes  Mr.  Stein :  "When  word  reached  the  White  House  that  Roose- 
velt had  announced  his  candidacy,  [1912]  Mrs.  Taft  remarked:  'I  told  you 
so  four  years  ago  and  you  would  not  believe  me.'  'I  know  you  did,  my 
dear,'  laughed  the  President,  'and  I  think  you  are  perfectly  happy  now. 
You  would  have  preferred  the  Colonel  to  come  out  against  me  than  to 
have  been  wrong  yourself.' "  Roosevelt  was  not  nominated  by  his  party, 
but  split  it,  becoming  the  Bull  Moose  of  the  Progressive  Party  and  was  de- 
feated by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Democrat.  Mr.  Stein  observes,  "with  the  death 
of  T.  Roosevelt  we  come  to  the  end  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  exciting 
episode  in  the  story  of  the  third  term.  The  fighting  Colonel  alone,  save 
his  somewhat  more  subtle  cousin,  openly  and  undauntedly  flouted  the  greatest 
tradition  in  American  politics."  He  termed  T.  R.'s  method  as  "Rough- 
Riding  over  tradition,"  and  adds,  "T.  R.  was  beaten  by  the  existing  system 
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of  American  politics  and  the  somewhat  culpable  methods  by  which  we 
choose  our  presidential  candidates."  Is  this  a  slur  as  to  the  way  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  elected? 

In   1913   we   are   shown   that    "the    amendment:     The   executive    power 
shall   be   vested   in    a    President    of    the    United    States    of    America.      The 
term    of    office    of    President    shall    be    6   years;    and    no    person    who    has 
held  the  office  by  election  or  discharged  its  powers  or  duties,  or  acted  as 
President  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall 
be  eligible  to  hold  again  the  office  by   election,"   was'  proposed.     It  never 
came    up    in    the    House    and    was    directed    against    "T.    R.'s"    third    term 
possibility  again.     "President  Wilson,"   says   Mr.   Stein,   "wrote  that   same 
year:    'Four  years  is  too  long  a  term  for  a  President  who  is  not  the  true 
spokesman  of  the  people,  who  is  imposed  upon  and  does  not  lead.     It  is  too 
short  a  term  for  a  President  who  is  doing  or  attempting  a  great  work  of 
reform,  and  who  has  not  had  time  to  finish  it.    To  change  the  term  to  six 
years  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  its  being  too  long,  without  any  as- 
surance that  it  would,   in  happy   cases,   be  long  enough.     A   fixed  consti- 
tutional limitation  to  a  single  term  of  office  is  highly  arbitrary  and  unsatis- 
factory from  every  point  of  view.  ...     It  is  intolerable  that  any  President 
should  be  permitted  to  determine  who  should  succeed  him— himself  or  an- 
other—by patronage  or  coercion,  or  by  any  sort  of  control  of  the  machinery 
by  which  delegates  to  the  nominating  convention  are  chosen.  .  .  .  The  present 
fact  is  that  the  President  is  held  responsible  for  what  happens  in  Washing- 
ton in  every  large  matter,  and  so  long  as  he  is  commanded  to  lead  he  is 
surely  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  power— all  the  power  he  can  get  from 
the  support  and  convictions  and  opinions  of  his  fellow  countrymen;  and  he 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  use  that  power  against  his  opponents  until  his  work 
is  done.    It  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  abuse  it.   .    .    .   //  we  want  our 
Presidents  to  fight  our  battles  for  us,  we  should  give  them  the  means,  the- 
means  their  opponents  will  always  have.    Strip  them  of  everything  else  but 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  people,  but  leave  them  that;  suffer  them  to  be 
leaders;  absolutely  prevent  them  from  being  bosses'" 

"On  Oct.  25,  1918,  Wilson  made  his  famous  appeal  for  a  Democratic 
Congress  in  the  coming  election.  .  .  .  The  Republicans  had  made  it  knowti 
earlier  that  if  placed  in  control  of  the  Senate  they  would  block  any  peace 
treaty  Wilson  might  make."  And  continuing,  if  Mr.  Stein  means'  by  his 
"hypothesis  concerning  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  third  term  possibility"  that 
Wilson  delayed  the  consummation  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  order  to 
make  it  an  issue  for  a  third  term,  we  think  he  is  absolutely  wrong.  To 
do  Mr.  Stein  justice,  he  offers'  it  only  as  a  "remote  and  no  doubt  un- 
likely" suggestion.  Why  Wilson  did  not  want  the  Democrats  to  vote  for  the 
League,  as  amended  by  Lodge,  was  because  Lodge  had  annulled  all  its 
vital  points. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  answer,  "Who  is  the  worst  President  the  Repub- 
licans have  elected?"  Three  or  four  would  vie  with  each  other.  "The 
1920s  were  an  era  of  reaction — an  age  of  degradation,  moral  and  other- 
wise comparable  only  to  that  of  the  1870s  under  the  Grant  regime.  .  .  . 
Socially  also  America  had  reverted  to  the  days  of  the  Grant  era.  [After 
Harding.]  Into  such  a  picture  Calvin  Coolidge  fitted  snugly.  And  so  it 
went^ — -America  clamored  for  more  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  As  the  year  1925 
dawned  and  he  became  President  in  his  own  right,  people  were  already 
talking  of  the  noble  Calvin  for  the  1928  nomination."  This  is  the  picture 
that  Mr.  Stein  presents.  But  people  did  protest ;  loudest  among  whom  per- 
haps was  Senator  Carter  Glass.  Coolidge's  blindness  and  weakness,  like 
Grant's,  were  criminal ;  though  both  may  have  peen  personally  honest,  that 
personal  honesty  is  smudged  when  they  didn't  try  to  protect  the  people  they 
represented. 

"There  is'  no  law  against  electing  a  President  to  a.  third  term,  or  a  fourth, 
or  even  a  fifth,"  exclaimed  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  (Rep.),  quotes 
Mr.  Stein.     But,  even  so,  Coolidge  did  not  get  the  nomination  again. 

"F.  D.  R."  is  called  "The  Champ"  and  when  his  third  term  came  up 
the  Nation  held :  "The  plain  fact  is  that  while  a  limitation  on  Presidential 
tenure  is  normally  desirable,  a  third  term  in  the  last  analysis  is  good  or  bad 
depending  on  the  candidate  and  the  circumstances." 

But  Mr.  Stein  questions  Roosevelt's  third  term  as  a  "Prelude  to  Dic- 
tatorship," and  he  is  evidently  not  altogether  for  "F.  D.  R."  ad  infinitum.  He 
thinks,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  follow  this  quoted  opinion :  "The  Presi- 
dency is  distinctly  an  evolution.  It  is  not  what  the  Constitution  expected  it 
to  be.  .  .  .  Why  not  let  the  Presidency  work  itself  out  without  further 
Constitutional  restrictions,  trusting  to  good  sense  of  the  people  to  meet — as 
the  people  after  all  must  meet — the  dangers  when  they  arise." 

In  defining  dictator,  Mr.  Stein  says,  "If  a  strong  executive,  who  uses 
his  powers  wisely  and  effectively  within  the  law  is  meant,  then  we  have 
had  many  such  dictators  in  our  history.  Andrew  Jackson  is  the  foremost 
example ;  Lincoln  was  one ;  Woodrow  Wilson  was  one.  Gen.  Grant  was  even 
called  "Caesar"  ...  If  that  is  what  the  word  means,  then  a  ban  on  third 
terms  could  not  prevent  dictatorship.'  We  strongly  dissent  from  this  group- 
ing, and  including  all  mentioned  as  using  "powers  wisely  and  effectively  with- 
in the  law."  One  of  these,  Lincoln,  comes  well  within  Mr.  Stein's'  definition 
of  the  "Dictatorship  which  today  exists  abroad — often  getting  into  power  by 
force  and  maintaining  itself  in  power  by  force,  abolishing  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  destroying  all  previous  legal  and  civil  liberties." 

In  conclusion,  he  thinks  the  third  term  might  exercise  some  restraint, 
that  "it  might  be  well  to  introduce  the  single  term  principle"  or  "to  revert  to 
the  previous  two-term  rule,  which  worked  so  admirably  in  the  first  150 
years." 

Our  author  has  tried  hard  indeed  to  be  fair,  but  it  is  "F.  D.  R."  he's 
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now  worried  about,  for  "Then,"  say  he,  "under  a  legal  restriction  as  to 
tenure,  the  presidential  office  could  not  so  easily  develop  into  the  shameful 
spectacle  of  unbridled  absolutism,  the  threat  of  complete  centralization  would 
be  averted,  and  the  many  stimuli  which  would  be  administered  our  rapidly 
waning  democratic  way  of  life  could  not  be  gainsaid."  If  he  believes  this 
now,  how  can  he  be  so  blind  to  what  took  place  in  1861-65,  and  to  the 
ever  steady  Federalistic-Republican  pull  to  centralization? 

We  do  have  many  evils  today  to  overcome. 

This  fourth  term  has  knocked  out  too  much  breath  for  a  new  book  on 
the  siibject  right  away,  but  this  careful  review  convinces  us  more  fully  that 
political  parties'  are  the  wrong  vehicles  for  presenting  our  Presidential  nomi- 
nees, and  that  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  in  his  denunciation  of  political 
parties  in  the  beginning,  was  right.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  too  much 
manipulated;  there  is  too  much  deceiving  propaganda;  political  machines 
are  too  corrupt.  A  better  scheme  ought  to  be  worked  out.  Our  Office  of 
Chief  Executive  has  been  disgraced  by  poor  selections  too  many  times'  in 
our  brief  155  years,  and  the  second  term  and  third  term  agitations  from 
political  parasites  have  been  often  disgusting  and  distracting  to  the  faithful 
President  as  well  as  to  the  people  at  large. 
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Lincoln's  liiecnon  lu   i^o^-x 

Trvinc^  Period  for  Emancipator-Bitterness  Aroused  Over 
Trying  Ferioa  .  J,    gpecial  Interest  in  Contest 

Second  Term  ^s^^e—J  ersey   ^^i^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

By  Evald  Benjamn  Larson    Pre^ 


dent  Of  Upsala  College,  East  Orange- 
Delung  Jith  happenings  of  an  event- 
ful period  80  years  '^SO,ihe  artiele 
frames  an  interesting  pohtical  back- 
ground. 

ELECTION  year,  1864,  was  unques- 
^  tionably  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  most  trying,  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  home  front  problems 
were  many  and  aggravating.  Bloody 
encounters  were  being  fought  at  the 
front.  August  of  that  year  has  been 
called  the  darkest  month  of  the  war. 
Torn  and  anguished  in  soul,  the  Presi- 
dent nevertheless  possessed  a  mental 
poise  unexplained  except  In  the  terms 
of  profound  religious  conviction. 

There  is  something  infinitely  deeper 
and  more  vital  than  spiritual  resigna- 
tion reflected  in  the  words  which  he 
wrote  to  a  Quaker  friend  during  that 

;  tragic  period:  .     ^.  „ 

"We  hoped  for  a  happy  termmation 
of  this  terrible  war  long  before  this; 
but    God    knows    best,    and    has    ruled 
otherwise.     We  shall  yet  acknowledge 
his  wisdom,  and  our  own  error  therein. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  work  earnesUy  In 
'     the    best    lights    he    gives    us.    trusting 
that  so  working  still   conduces   to   the 
grea^  end  He  ordains.  Surely  He  mtends 
some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty 
convulsion,     which     no     mortal    _could 
make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay. 

Many  voices  had  been  raised  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  opposing 
the  renomination  of  Lincoln  at  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Baltimore  m  June 
A  meeting  of  this  group  was  announced 
to  take  place  in  Cleveland  on  May  31. 
The  "imbecile  and  vacillating  poUcy  ol 
the  present  Administration  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  war"  was  denounced  by  this 
new  party,  which  designated  itself 
"Radical  Democracy."  John  U  Fre- 
mont and  John  Cochrane  were  the  can- 
didates named  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President^  Support 
failing,  however,  on  September  21  both 
withdrew  their  names. 

The    Cleveland    convention    was    re- 
earded  by  President  Lincoln  with  con- 
siderable amusement.    The  attendance 
expected  to  be  in  the  thousands,  proved 
to  be  only  400.     When  this  news  was 
brought  to  Lincoln  he  opened  his  Bible 
■  to  I  Samuel  xxii.  2.  and  read  the  words: 
"And  every  one   that  wa^   in   distress 
and  every  one  that  was  in   debt,  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented,  gath- 
ered themselves  unto  Him;  and  He  be- 
came   captain    over    them:    and    there 
were    with    Him    about    four    hundred 
men." 


McClcllan    reminded    him   of   Bab    Mc- 
Nab's  game  cock  back  home-great  on 
display,  but  not  worth  a  hoot  in  a  f  ight^ 
Lin'oln-s    prospects   of   ^emg   elected 
for  a   second   term   rose   and   fell   with 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  armed 
forces.     Gen.    Grant  was   making   only 
slow  progress  in  his  campaign  against 
Lee's  Army.  Even  in  August  it  appeared 
very   doubtful   that  Lincoln   could  win 
the   contest.     But   then    Gen.    Sherman 
captured      Atlanta      and      the      scene 
changed.    In  1864,  as  in  1860,  the  Presi- 
dent made  no  campaign  speeches. 

Feeling  in  Newark 

Feeling  ran  high  everywhere  In  the 
pre-election  days,  not  least  In  Newark. 
Friday  evening.  November  4,  a  demon- 
stration was  held  by  the  Unionists  here. 
"The  spectacle  •  »  *  was  such  in  splen- 
dor and  animation  as  only  our  largest 
cities  can  furnish  in  the  heat  and  rivalry 
of  a  campaign  like  this."  according  to 
the  account  in  The  Newark  Dally  Ad- 
vertiser.    Campaign  banners   displayed 
the  following  slogans:     "No-Armistice 
with    Traitors'   in    Arms."    "We    Don't 
Surrender    Much."    "We    Won't    Swap 
Horses-Our  Team  Is  Abe  and  Andy." 
"No  Chance  for  Mac  to  Hide  on  a  Gun- 
boat in  This  Campaign,"  "The  Rebels 
Fired  the  First  Gun.  We  Will  Fire  the 

^The  demonstration  was  definitely  not 
to  the  liking  of  the  McQellanites  There 
were  interruptions  and  disturbances 
For  these  the  grand  marshal  was  not 
to  blame,  the  reporter  insisted;  the  de- 
lays were  caused  by  the  "intermeddling 
on  the  part  of  persons  over  whom  he 
had  no  control."  Not  all  the  mud  sling- 
ing on  that  particular  night  was  verbal, 
and  the  paraders  probably  rejoiced 
when  the  end  of  the  march  was  reached. 


polled  68,014  votes  to  Lincoln  a  60,u<i. 
In  Newark  McClellan  led  Lincoln  by 
-95  votes,  but  E.s^ex  County  gave  the 
Pre.sident  a  plurality  of  168  votes. 

"Never   was    a   conleat    involving   In- 
terests of  such  magnitude  fought  with 
such  earnestness  and  so  little  pas-sion. 
wrote  the  editor,  evidently  having  for- 
;.olten  what  took  place  at  the  Newark 
demonstration   the   Friday   evening   be- 
fore      He    described    the    election    as 
"peacefully     accomplished."       On     the 
same  page,  however,  there  appeared  a 
description  of  irregularities  in  Hudson 
County-several    hundred    illegal    votes 
had  been  stuffed  into  ballot  boxes;  two 
challengers  had  been  assaulted,  and  one 
of  them  beaten,  and  numbers  of  Union- 
ists   were    prevented    from    depositing 
their  votes. 


"New  Jersey  Forever 

"New  Jersey  Forever"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  very  sharp  editorial  in  The 
Newark  Daily  Journal,  the  organ  of  the 
Copperhead  movement.  In  this  it  was 
announced  that  "New  Jersey  will  be  the 
last  state  to  desert  her  colors"  and  that 
the  state  was  still  "within  the  pale  of 
the  Constitutional  Union,  if  there  still 
exists  any  such  institution." 

Learning  of  his  defeat,  McCTellan  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  Army,  in 
January  of  the  following  year  he  jour- 
neyed to  Europe,  returned  in  1868.  and 
in  1877  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 


No  IJxultation 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  study 
the    Great    Emancipator    against    the 
background   of   Tuesday.   November   8, 
Election  Day.    Here  his  true  greatness 
was  manifested.    In  the  evening,  which 
was  dark  and  rainy,  Lincoln  went  oyer 
to   the   War   Department   to   await   the 
returns.    Early  it  was  apparent  that  he 
would  win  a  decisive  victory.     But  he 
did  not  exult  in  his  own  success;  rather 
his  heart  was  filled  with  humble  grati- 
tude    To  a  group  who  serenaded  him 
at  2' A  M.,  as  he  was  leaving  the  War 
Department,  he  spoke  of  his  gratitude 
as  "free  from  any  taint  of  personal  tri- 
umph" and  added  that  he  did  not  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  any  one  opposed 

to  him.  ,       ,., 

He  gave  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution 
to  stand  by  free  government  and  the 
rights  of  humanity."  Lincoln  and  John- 
son received  a  total  of  212  electoral 
votes,  the  only  states  favoring  McClcl- 
lan being  Kentucky.  Delaware  and  New 

Jersey. 

Reioicing   over    the    outcome    in    the 
nation,  the  editor  of  The  Newark  Daily 
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^  By  FRED   LOCKLEY 

'^TllRKt:  yearii  ago  while  »'ii 
I   route  for  a  visit  in  the 


nilglity 
ceously 


"Deep   South"   I   stoppt<i   ovei 
iu  Washington,  D.  C.  where  I 
wanted  to  consult  some  ot  the 
historical    records    in    the    l.i- 
brary  of  Congress. 

I  soon  found  that  jnost  ul  the 
records  were  not  available  to 
the  general  public,  being  re- 
served for  i-esearch  worK  oy 
historians.  I  asked  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  library  how  1 
should  go  about  getting  access 
to  some  of  tlie  original  let.eifc 
and  docume%juf.i4i^^rge  >S^sh- 
"Ington,  Benfau^in^i:  r  a  nklin, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"The  best  way  to  see  out 
literary  l  r  e  a  s  ures,"  he  an- 
swered, "is  to  spend  a  few  days 
here,  and  go  in  wherever  you 
see  a  door  marked  'private  or 
•public  not  admitted.'  If  any«"5 
says  anything  to  you,  tell  them 
I  sent  you." 

So  I  spent  the  next  three 
days  opening  doors  marked 
••private,"  and  I  saw  some  won- 
derful historical  treasures. 

One   of   such    documents    in 
the  Uncoln  collection  ha.'^  long 
■  been  known  as  a  "mystery  let- 
ter"  It  is  President  Lincoln  s 
'  acceptance  of  election  for  his 
second  term   as  president  Un 
the  outside  of  the  document  is 
the   indorsement  in  the  hand- 
Avriting  of  W.  J.  McDonald, 
chief  clerk  of  the  United  States 
senate,  that  the  document  i.s  in 
the    handwriting   of    President 
Lincoln.  But  the  document  is 
not  in   Lincoln's   handwriting, 
and  for  many  years  historians 
wondered  what  became  of  the 
original  letter. 

When  the  votes  of  the  presi- 
dential electors  had  been  can- 
vassed a  committee  Irom  both 
houses    of    congress    was    ap- 
pointed    to     notify     President 
Lin  coin  of  his  election.  Ihe 
committee  consisted  of  Senator 
Lyman    Trumbull    of    Illinois; 
James  F.  Wilson,  congressman 
of  Iowa,  and  John  F.  Dawson 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  March  1. 
1865    the  committee   called  at 
the  executive  mansion  and  de- 
livered its  message. 

Just  prior  to  the  visit  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  written  a 
hasty  note  of  acceptance  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"Having  served  four  years  in 
the  depths  of  a  great  and  yet 
unended  national  peril  I  can 
view  this  call  to  a  second  term 
in   nowise   more   flattering   to 
myself  than  as  an  expression 
of  the  public  judgment;  that  1 
may  better  f  i  n  i  s  h  a  difficult 
Avork  in  which  I  have  labored 
from  the  first,  than  could  any- 
one less  severely  schooled  to 
the  task.  In  this  view,  and  with 
assured    reliance   on   that   Ai- 


4jiaK,,i^,  ui_i«.~»>— .« 


rtulcr  who  has  so  gra- 
sustalned  us  thus  tar, 
and  With   increasing  K>;ititude 
to  the  generous  people  foi  th»  u 
conUimed  confidence    I  accep 
the  renewed  trust   wUh  its  >  el 
onerous  and  perplexing  dut  es 
and      respt.nsibiUties.      P't''"'; 
communicate   this  _to   the   two 
houses  of  congress. 

It  is  a  copy  of  this  letter, 
the    original,    that    is    in 
Library  of  Congress,  ana 
discussion  of   the  case  ot 


n<iL 

the 

in  a 

the 


"lost   letter,"    reported   in    the 
Annals  of  Iowa,  the  "mystery 
is  explained  as  follows: 

"When  the  official  ceremony 
>5va'r'  ovrr,    Mr.    Wil«oa   ^: 
•With    your    permission,     Mi. 
President,  I  would  be  glad  to 
keep  that  page  of  manu.5cnt)U 
'You  are  very  welcome  to  it 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  handed  vl 
to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  a  copy  of  the  original 
letter  made,  and  filed  it  as  the 
original  document. 

"The  hand-writing  of  the 
copy  he  handed  in  is  an  imita- 
tion, although  a  poor  one  ot 
the  handwriting  of  President 
Lincoln.  WiLson  kept  the  orig- 
inal until  his  death  at  1' air- 
lield,  Iowa,  and  the  original  at 
last  accounts  was  still  in  tne 
po.ssession  of  his  family; 


M.isspelled  Words 
Clue  to  'Mystery' 

T  find  In  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  History"  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay,  this  footnote  by 
John  Hay:  "The  reply  reported 
bv  the  notification  committee 
is  incorrect,  having  apparently 
been  written  from  memory. 

In  the  copy  handed  m  and 
indorsed  as  the  origmal,  the 
word  "graceously"  as  written 
by  President  Lincoln,  is  spelled 
correctly,  "graciously,  but 
whoever  copied  the  ^p/^f  "^,1 
misspelled  the  word  finish, 
spelling  it  "finnish. 

On  the  document  which  pui- 
ports  to  be  the  original   but  is 
i  merely  a  cxjpy,  is  the  following 
■  indorsement:  "This  paper  is  in 
the   handwriting   of   President 
Lincoln,  and  was  by  him  hand- 
ed to  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull, 
senator  for   Illinois,   chairman 
of  the  committee  to  notify  him 
of  his  election,  second  time,  as 
president,   as   his  response  to 
the    committee,    and    by    Mr. 
Trumbull  submitted  to  tne  sen- 
ate as  the  reply  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to   the  committee   and  c-opied 
into  the  Senate  Journal.  This 
paper  being  »n  autograph  of 
President    Lincoln    I    thought 
proper  to  preserve  it  with  care. 
W    J.  McDonald,  Chief  Clerk, 
Senate  U.  S." 


Not  long  ago  I  ran  across  a 
letter  written  by  a  young 
woman  who  had  gono  with 
some  friends  from  Philadelphia 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Soldiers  cemetery  at 
(Gettysburg. 

She  s  p  e  a  k  s  of  the  acWress 
n.ade  by  Edward  Everett   who 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  o7  min- 
Ses.    She    added:    "I    did    not 
wait    to    hear    President    Lln- 
oln's  talk,  as  I  can  i^-ad  »t  in 
the  papers,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
to  where  1  was  staying  to  lest 
lor    the    festivities,    as    1    am 
going  out  this  evening  with  a 
young  army  ofticer. 

The  editor  of  the  Patriot  and 
UnicHi  of  Harri-sburg  vv rote  of 
the    occasion    at    (Jettysbuig. 
"The  president   acted  without 
sense,   and  without'  constraint 
in  a  panorama  that  was  gotten 
up  more  for  the  benefit  of  his 
party  than  for  the  honor  of  the 
•    dead.   We   will   pass   over   the 
silly    remarks    ..f    the    presi- 
dent. For  the  credit  of  the  na- 
tion  we   are   willing   that   the 
veil    of    oblivion    -^all    be 
dropped    over    them    and    that 
they  shall  no  more  be  repeated 
or  thought  of.' 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times  commented  as  toUows 
on  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress: "The  cheek  of  every 
American  must  tingle  witTl 
shame  as  he  reads  the  silly, 
flat  dishwatery  utterances  of 
the  man  who  has  to  be  pointed 
out  to  intelligent  foreigners  &y 
the  president  of  the  United 
States." 

The  London  Times  said  of 
the  .speech:  "Anything  more 
dull  and  commonplace  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  produce. 

Such  was  .some  of  the  eru- 
dite contemporary  comment  on 
the  delivei-y  of  a  few  sentences 
that  in  the  light  of  histoo^, 
rank  among  the  worlds  great- 
est. 


Edward  Everett,  former  gov- 
ernor of  M^^f  ^'I'ffi"'  vard  • 
one  time  president  ot  Haryara 
untversity':  had  ^een  notified 
two  months  in  advance  of  his 
selection  as  orator  of  the  day 
In  the  discussion  as  to  mvitlng 
President  Lincoln  to  speak  by 
the  commissioners  fme  of 
them  expressed  the  eai'  tha^, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  do  us- 
tice  to  such  a  solemn  occasion 
but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
Sow  hSn  to  make  a  few  brief 

remarks.  His  "remarks,  in 
tact  consisted  of  nine  sentences 
only,  but  they  will  be  renum- 
bered as  long  as  the  EngUsh 
language  is  spoken,  as  tne  im- 
-morUl  "Gettysburg  Addiess.    t 
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LINCOLN  COMMENTS  ON  HIS  RE-ELECTION 


For  some  time  previous  to  his  election  for  a  second 
term  Lincoln  had  thought  it  rather  doubtful  that  he  would 
be  continued  in  office,  and  the  little  memorandum  he 
wrote  with  respect  to  the  probable  outcome  is  well-knowm 
to  Lincoln  students.  Some  important  statements  he  made 
immediately  after  his  election  may  not  be  so  familiar  to 
the  casual  reader. 

An  observation  made  by  one  of  his  secretaries  about 
his  reaction  to  his  re-election  might  present  a  preliminary 
view  of  his  attitude.  Nicolay  or  Hay  in  writmg  about 
the  election  day,  stated: 

"To  Mr.  Lincoln  this  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  days 
of  his  life.  Assured  of  his  personal  success,  and  devoutly 
confident  that  the  day  of  peace  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Union  were  not  far  off,  he  felt  no  elation  and  no 
sense  of  triumph  over  his  opponents.  His  mmd  seemed 
filled  with  mingle  feelings  of  deep  and  humble  gratitude 
to  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  were  this 
day  testifying  to  him  their  heartfelt  confidence  and  af- 
fection, and  of  a  keen  and  somewhat  surprised  regret 
that  he  should  be  an  object  in  so  many  quarters  of  so 
bitter  and  vindictive  an  opposition.  He  said  to  one  of  his 
secretaries:  'It  is  singular  that  I,  who  am  not  a  vindictive 
man,  should  always,  except  once,  have  been  before  the 
people  for  election  in  canvasses  marked  for  their  bitter- 
ness. When  I  came  to  Congress  it  was  a  quiet  time;  but 
always,  except  that,  the  contests  in  which  I  have  been 
prominent  have  been  marked  vdth  great  rancor'." 

The  observation  of  his  secretary  is  borne  out  in  a  brief 
speech  which  he  made  to  a  group  of  serenaders  at  the 
door  of  the  War  Department  at  2  a.m.  the  morning  after 
the  election,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"He  did  not  pretend  that  those  who  had  thought  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation  were  to  be  subserved  by  the 
support  of  the  present  Administration  embraced  all  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  country."  He  continued: 

"  'I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  without  personal  interest, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  does  require  that  such 
support  and  indorsement  be  given. 

"  *I  earnestly  believe  that  the  consequence  of  this  day's 
work  (if  it  be  as  you  assume,  and  as  now  seems  probable) 
will  be  to  the  lasting  advantage,  if  not,  to  the  very  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  I  can  not  at  this  hour  say  what  has 
been  the  result  of  the  election.  But,  whatever  it  may  be, 
I  have  no  desire  to  modify  this  opinion,  that  all  who  have 
labored  to  day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organization  have 
wrought  for  the  best  interest  of  their  country  and  the 
world,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  all  future  ages. 

"  'I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this  approval  of  the  people, 
but,  while  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark  of  confidence  in 
me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from  any 
taint  of  personal  triumph.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives 
of  any  one  opposed  to  me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
triumph  over  any  one;  but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by 
free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity'." 

The  communication  which  Lincoln  prepared  for  Con- 
gress following  his  election  is  brief,  indeed,  but  signifi- 
cant: 

"Having  served  four  years  in  the  depths  of  a  great  and 
yet  unended  national  peril,  I  can  view  this  call  to  a  second 
term,  in  nowise  more  flatteringly  to  myself,  than  as  an 
expression  of  the  public  judgment,  that  I  may  better 
finish  a  difficult  work,  in  which  I  have  labored  from  the 
first,  than  could  any  one  less  severely  schooled  to  the  task. 
"In  this  view,  and  with  assured  reliance  on  that  Al- 
mighty Ruler  who  has  so  graciously  sustained  us  thus 
far;  and  with  increased  gratitude  to  the  generous  people 
for  their  continued  confidence,  I  accept  the  renewed  trust, 
with  its  yet  onerous  and  perplexing  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities." 


On  the  manuscript  Lincoln  had  written  this  request: 
"Please  communicate  this  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress." 

One  of  Lincoln's  finest  speeches,  but  one  that  is  seldom 
read,  was  delivered  at  a  White  House  serenade  on  No- 
vember tenth,  following  the  election.  It  has  been  preserved 
in  facsimile  from  which  these  words  are  transcribed: 

"It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  govern- 
ment, not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can 
be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  own  existence  in  great 
emergencies. 

"On  this  point  the  present  rebellion  brought  our  re- 
public to  a  severe  test,  and  a  presidential  election  oc- 
curring in  regular  course  during  the  rebellion  added 
not  a  little  to  the  strain.  If  the  loyal  people,  united,  were 
put  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  by  the  rebellion,  must 
they  not  fail  when  divided,  and  partially  paralized,  by  a 
political  war  among  themselves? 

"But  the  election  was  a  necessity — ^We  can  not  have 
free  government  without  elections;  and  if  the  rebellion 
could  force  us  to  forego,  or  postpone  a  national  electioiu 
it  might  fairly  claim  to  have  already  conquered  and 
ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the  election  is  but  human  nature 
practically  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has 
occurred  in  this  case,  must  even  recur  in  similar  cases — 
Human  nature  will  not  change — In  any  future  great 
national  trial,  compared  with  the  men  of  this,  we  shall 
have  as  weak,  and  as  strong;  as  silly  and  as  wise;  as 
bad  and  good — Let  us,  therefore,  study  the  incidents  of 
this,  as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of 
them  as  wrongs  to  be  revenged. 

"But  the  election,  along  with  its  incidental,  and  un- 
desirable strife,  has  done  good,  too.  It  has  demonstrated 
that  a  peoples'  government  can  sustain  a  national  election, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war — Until  now  it  has  not 
been  known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a  possibility.  It 
shows  also  how  sound,  and  how  strong  we  still  are.  It 
shows  that,  even  among  candidates  of  the  same  partj^ 
he  who  is  most  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  most  opposed 
to  treason,  can  receive  most  of  the  people's  votes.  It 
shows  also  to  the  extent  yet  known  that  we  have  more 
men  now,  than  we  had  when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good 
in  its  place,  but  living,  brave,  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold.  But  the  rebellion  continues,  and  now  that  the 
election  is  over,  may  not  all,  having  a  common  interest,  re- 
unite in  a  common  effort,  to  save  our  common  country? 
For  my  own  part  I  have  striven,  and  shall  strive  to  avoid 

E lacing  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  have  been 
ere  I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's 
bosom. 

"While  I  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  high  compliment 
of  a  re-election,  and  duly  grateful,  as  I  trust,  to  Almighty 
God  for  having  directed  my  countrymen  to  a  right  con- 
clusion, as  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adds  nothing 
to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may  be  disap- 
pointed or  pained  by  the  result. 

"May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me,  to 
join  with  me,  in  this  same  spirit  towards  those  who  have  ? 

"And  now,  let  me  close  by  asking  three  hearty  cheers 
for  our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  and  their  gallant  and 
skillful  commanders." 

Nicolay  and  Hay  further  commented  on  the  manner 
in  which  Lincoln  received  the  many  "tumultuous  demon- 
strations of  good  will"  in  these  words: 

"He  was  absolutely  free  from  elation  or  self  congrat- 
ulations. He  seemed  to  depreciate  his  own  triumph  and 
to  sympathize  rather  with  the  beaten  than  the  victorious 
party." 
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Lincoln's  Reelection 


He  Won  Without 
A  Campaign  Speech 


By   EVALD  B.  LAWSON 

President,  Upsala  College 
The  year  1864— an  election  year 
— was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  most  trying, 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
The  home  front  problems  were 
many  and  aggravating.  Bloody 
encounters  were  being  fought  at 
the  front.  August  of  that  year 
has  been  called  the  darkest  month 
of  the  civil  War. 

Torn  and  anguished  in  soul,  the 
President  nevertheless  possessed  a 
mental   poise   unexplained   except 
in  the  terms  of  profound  religious 
conviction.     There    is    something, 
infinitely   deeper   and   more   vital 
than  spiritual  resignation  reflect- 
ed in  the  words  which  he  wrote  to 
a  Quaker  friend  during  that  tragic 
period:    "We   hoped   for   a  happy 
termination   of   this    terrible   war 
,long  before  this'-   but  God  knows 
|best,  and  has  ruled  otherwise.    We 
shall    yet    acknowledge    His    wis 
dom,  and  our  own  error  therein. 
Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnest- 
ly in  the  best  lights  He  gives  us, 
trusting  that  so  working  still  con- 
Iduces  to  the  great  end  He  ordains. 
Surely  He  intends  some  great  good 
to  follow  this  mighty  convulsion, 
which  no  mortal  could  make,  and 
no  mortal  could  stay." 


MANY  VOICES  had  been 
raised  in  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  opposing  the  renom- 
ination  of  Lincoln  at  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in 
June.  A  meeting  of  this  group 
was  announced  to  take  place  in 
Cleveland,  on  May  31.  The 
"imbecile  and  vacillating  policy  of 
the  present  administration  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war"  was  de- 
nounced by  this  new  party,  which 
designated  itself  "Radical  Democ- 
racy." John  C.  Fremont  and  John 
Cochrane  were  the  candidates 
named  for  the  offices  of  president 
and  vicepresident.  Support  fail- 
ing, however,  on  Sept.  21,  both 
withdrew  their  names. 

The  Cleveland  convention  was 
regarded    by    President    Lincoln 
with    considerable    amusement. 
The  attendance,  expected  to  be 
in  the  thousands,  proved  to  be 
only  four  hundred. 
When  this  news  was  brought  to 
him  Lincoln  opened  his  Bible  to 
I  Samuel  22.2,  and  read  the  words: 
"And  every  one  that  was  in  dis- 
tress, and  every  one  that  was  in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  was  dis- 
contented,    gathered     themselves 
unto  him;  and  he  became  captain 
over  them:   and   there  were   with 
him  about  four  hundred  men." 

Earlier  in  the  year  Horace 
Greeley  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  his  New  York 
Tribune  to  the  fact  that  whereas 


during  the  first  40  years  of  our 
nation's  history  under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  had  been  the  general 
rule  to  elect  the  Pi-esident  for  a 
second  term,  during  the  last  30 
years  no  President  had  been  re- 
elected. Greeley  suggested  that 
Lincoln  be  thanked,  and  that 
someone  else  be  elected. 


THAT      LINCOLN       was      not 

adverse  to  being  reelected  is  gath- 
ered from  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Elihu  B.  Washburne  in  which  he 
stated: 

"A    second    term    would    be  a 
great  honor  and  a  great  labor, 
which  together  perhaps  I  would 
not  decline  if  tendered."  But  he 
aid  next  to  nothing  to  promote 
his   own   candidacy. 
The      RepubUcan      Convention 
which   changed   its   name   to   the 
Union   Convention,  was   called   to 
order  on  June   7.     The  following 
day  the  initial  ballot  revealed  484 
votes    for    Lincoln,    and     22    for 
Grant,  the  latter  cast  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Missouri,  who  prompt- 
ly made  it  unanimous  for  Lincoln. 
Andrew     Johnson     of    Termessee, 
was  named  for  the  vicepresidency 
over  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine, 
who  had  filled  the  position  during 
Lincoln's  first  term.  The  next  day 
I  the  President  was  officially  noti- 
jfied  of  his  nomination. 
1     The  Democrats  met  in  Chicago 
Ion  Aug.   29   and  nominated  Gen. 
1  George   B.  McClellan  as  candiate 
for     president,     with     George     H. 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  as  his  running 
mate.  The  platform  plank  which 
stated  that  the  war  was  a  failure 
jwas^  repudiated   by   McClellan   in 
his  letter  of   acceptance.  Lincoln 
had  been  much  disappointed  with 
.this  general,  and  McClellan's  at- 
Ititude   toward  the  President  was 

most  unbecoming.  Irked  by  thei 
general's  procratination  in  waging 
battle  and  taking  advantage  of| 
apparent  opportunities,  Lincoln  is 
alleged  to  have  said  that  Mc- 
Clellan reminded  him  of  Bob  Mc- 
Nab's  game  cock  back  home- 
great  on  display  but  not  worth  a 
hoot  in  a  fight! 

♦  *  » 
LINCOLN'S  prospects  of  being 
elected  for  a  second  term  rose  and 
fell  with  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  the  armed  forces.  General 
Grant  was  making  only  slow  pro- 
gi-ess  in  his  campaign  against 
Lee's  army.  Even  in  August  it 
appeared  very  doubtful  that  Lin- 
coln could  win  t  .e  contest. 

But    then    General    Sherman 
captured  Atlanta,  and  the  scene 
changed.  The  President  made  no 
campaign  speeches. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
study     the     Great     Emancipator 
against  the  background  of  Tues- 
day, Nov.  8,  election  day.  Here  his 
true  greatness  was  manifested.  In 
the  evening,  which  was  dark  and 


rainy,  Lincoln  went  over  to  the 
War  Department  to  await  the  re- 
turns. Early  it  was  apparent  that 
he  would  win  a  decisive  victory. 
But  he  did  not  exult  in  his  own 
success;  rather  his  heart  was  filled 
with  humble  gratitude. 

To  a  group  who  serenaded 
him  at  Z  a.  m.,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  War  Department,  he  spoke 
of  his  gratitude  as  "free  from 
any  taint  of  personal  triumph," 
and  added  that  he  i"'i«l  ""*  '•"- 
pugn  the  motives  of  anyone 
opposed  to  him. 


HE    GAVE    THANKS    to    the 

Almighty  "for  this  evidence  of 
the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by 
free  government  and  the  rights 
of  humanity."  Lincoln  and  John- 
son received  a  total  of  212  elec- 
toral votes,  the  only  states  favor- 
ing McClellan  being  Kentucky, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

Learning  of  his  defeat.  Mc- 
Clellan promptly  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  Army.  In  Janu- 
ary of  the  following  year  he 
I  journeyed  to  Europe,  returned  in 
11868,  and  in  1877,  was  elected 
governor  of..New  Jersey. 

On  the  night  of  Nov.  10 
Lincoln  stood  by  the  window  of 
the  north  portico  of  the  White 
House,  and  aided  by  a  lighted 
candle  held  by  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, read  a  hastily  prepared 
address  to  a  multitude  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Republicans 
i   who  had  come  to  serenade  him. 

Free  government  is  impossible 
without  elections,  he  pointed  out, 
emphasizing  that  if  the  rebellion 
had  caused  a  foregoing  or  a  post- 
ponement of  the  election  then  "it 
might  fairly  claim  to  have  already 
conquered  and  ruined  us." 

Human     nature     would     never 
change,  he  said,  for  "in  any  great 
national  trial,  compared  with  the 
men  of  this  we  shall  have  as  weak 
and    as    strong,    as    silly    and    as^ 
wise,   as   bad   and   as   good."     He , 
referred  graciously  to  the  oppos-| 
ing  party,  as  he  had  done  in  his 
remarks    on    election    night,    andj 
stated:    "It   adds   nothing   to   my 
satisfaction     that     another     man 
may  be  disappointed  or  pained  by 

the  result." 

*      ♦      • 
TWO   SENTENCES  of  this  ad- 
dress stand  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
first  is  an  epigrammatic  confes- 
sion of   faith;    the   second  serves 


as  a  window  through  which  we 
behold  a  great  character. 

"Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but 
living,  brave,  patriotic  men  are 
better  than  gold." 

"So  long  as  I  have  been  here, 
I  have  i  not  willingly  planted  a 
thorn  in  any  man's  bosom." 

In    closing,    Lincoln   called    for 
three  hearty  cheers  "for  our  brave 
soldiers  and  seamen  and  theii-  gal- 1 
lant  and  skillful  commanders." 

This  address,,  to  be  sure,  has  not 
won  the  universal  fame  accorded 
others  by  the  Civil  War  President;  • 
nevertheless,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  his  secretaries,  it  is  "one  of  the 
weightiest  and  wisest  of  his  dis- 
courses." A  few  months  later  the 
sage  from  the  Kentucky  cabin, 
dwelling  on  tha4;  -spiritual  plane 
which  is  above  strife  and  rancor, 
called  on  his  countrymen — "with 
malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all" — to  press  on  to  finish  the 
work  before  them,  and  "to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 


In  the  Second  Inaugural,  as 
in  the  Gettysburt  Address, 
Lincoln  rose  to  his  greatest 
heights. 

Old  Abe's  presentation  from  the 
portico  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
Nov.  10.  in  that  decisive  year  of 
1864,  may  well  be  considered  a 
preamble  to  those  words  which 
will  wing  their  way  through  all 
the  centuries. 


Truth  about  Lincoln 

Is  there  no  one  with  enough 
courage  or  authority  to  once 
state  the  truth  about  Abraham; 
Lincoln?    He's  the  only  figure 
Republicans  ever  present  at 
election  times.    The  truth  l» 
that  he  was  nonrunated  and  elected 
by  the  Republican  party  in  I860, 
v/as  ousted  from  that  party  in  1 8b4 
because  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.    He  ran  and  was 
elected  on  the  Federalist  Party 
ticket  In  1864. 

CHARLES  BCRRESEM 
536  Rush  Street,  Room  708 


Letters  in  the  Chiaago  Sun  Tine* 
8-2-48 


Lincoln  a  Republican 

Recently  you  had  a  letter  in 
which  a  reader  stated  that  Lin- 
coln ran  and  was  elected  on  the 
Federalist  Party  ticket  of  1864. 
There  was  no  Federalist  Party' 
at  that  time. 

The  Republican  Party  was 
known  as  the  Republican  Party 
in  1864  despite  the  fact  that 
technically  the  name  on  the  ballot 
was  the  National  Union  Party, 
The  election  is  always  referred 
to  as  a  Republican  victory. 

L.  P.  DENOYER 
Managing  Editor 
Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 
5Z35  Ravenswood  Ave  i 


ProM  letters  in  the  Chicago 
Sun  Tinea  8-2-48 


BUTLER  COUXTY 

Umm  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 


( f  residejitiftl  Election,  Tuendaj  Nov  8,  lRi;4.) 
For  President, 


UmOHPREltKHKlT 

KKclloa  NoTiuDbcr  S\U,  IMi4. 


FOR  I'BEAlDEIXTt 

Abraham  Ltiocoln^ 

Op  Ilu  11018. 

FOU  VICE  PItESIDK.NTi 

Aadremr    Jolinson; 

Of  Tennesbbb.  > 


GEORGE  B.  MccLEIJ.AN:, 

OF  NKIV   JERSEY 
For  VIcb  President, 

GEORGE  H    PENDLETON, 

OF  OHIO. 

For  Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 

of  the  United  States, 

FOR   THE   STATE  OF   OHIO. 

CHARl.ES   REEMELIn', 
THUMAS   W    BARTLEY,  ■     .' 

JOHN    L.   VATTIER, 
JOHN   SOHIFF, 

VnLLIAM   J.   GILMORE,  '■■ 

LtJTHER  SMITH,  '  ' 

CHARLES  N.   LAMISON,    ■     ,        '• 
WILLIAM   R   TELFAIR,      ' 
WILLIAM  H.  CREIGHTON, 
JUDSON    A-  BEEBE, 
■|  EDWARD  S.   STOWE, 
'  JAMES  G.   HALY, 
HENRY   C.    MOORE, 
JAMES  EMMITT, 
CHARLES   H    JOHNSTON,  • 
""  -  :    MEAL    POWER, 
;  ROBERT    A.    CONSTABLE,-  ! 

OLIVER  J    SWANEY,  '   ■■  ; 

CHARLES   M.    ATEN,  '  .■:■•„...     '       '      ./ 

DAVID   B.   PAIGE, 
SIMEON  U   HUNT 

ON  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  TODAY,  Mrs.  Elsie  Reed, 
2520  E.  Third  st^  has  tceasuced  historical  mementoes  she 
found  recently  in  a  family  Bible.  They  are  faded  lists 
of  Dayton  area  electors  in  the  1864  presidential  election, 
"  That  year,  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  on 
the  Eepubliean  \ticket,  defeated  Democrats  George  B. 
I^IcClellan  of  New  Jersey  and  George  H.  Pendleton,  a 
1      Cincinnatian.       • .- 


ELKCTOKSi 

JOHN  M.  CONNELL,} 
JOHN  P.  BIEHN.      (  *T>*«'«»^ 
JOHN -K.  GREEN, 
STANLEY  MATTHEWS, 
LEWIS  B.  GUNCKEL, 
STEPHEN  JOHNSTON. 
WILLIAM  L.  WALKER, 
MILLS  GARDNER. 
HENRY  W    SMITH, 
OZLAS  BQWEN. 
JACOB  SCR0GQ8. 
WILLIAM  SHEFFIELD. 
GEORGE  A.  WALLER. 
HENRY  P  PAGE, 
JAMES  R.  STANBERY. 
JOHN  H.  MoCOMBS. 
FREDERICK  W.  WOOD, 
LORENZO  DaNFORD. 
JOHN  McCOOK. 
8ETH  MARSHALL, 
ABNER  KELLOGG. 


f^i,     17.^    S'O 
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i.4XiCc/^^^ 


PMblisfceiewn;  day  »«*''« 


ADOLPHS.OCHS.Pul 
ORVlIi  E.  DRVFOOS,  Pubiu 


ment  teiegrdpu  u  .  ^^^g  ^j-gs  worked 

"X' MrSolfptssedlo..  o,  the  ti.e 

-?-"':s"petr^v:tJrwa?sS-- 

vorite  humori&t,  ^^^"^"f  ""^^  ,,  ^^^u.  Mr  Lincoln 

fir  d  a?;"  t.e    ccnpro^se    candiaate 
torge  B.  McClellan,  was  beaten  a„d»e  ^ 

L  have  1«»  fully  vMcatei  ^^^  ^^ 

him  in  the  f^eW^  candidate  in  tomor- 

We  cannot  compare  eiLuei  ^<^ 

'-rr?ot^^-szrrp^iJfir; 

W9  do  well  to  re  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  g^eat 

^^erndCuX^^fatly  used  and  treasured. 


ritt.sl)ur<;'a  I'rcss 
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Almost  Lost  1864  Nom/naf/on-^^^;^^^^^-^^ 

How  Politician  Abe 
Defeated  GOP  Rebels 


By  DOUGLAS  VOCO.M 

'\4  bronzed,  lank  man'.   His  »nit 

of  ancient  black, 
A  famous  high-top  hat   and 

plain  uorn  shaul 
Make  him  the  quaint  j^ical 

figure  that  men  line. 
The  prairie-lauyer,  master  of  us 

all" 

— Vacliel   Lhitlhay, 
"Abialiani  Luicoln  Walks  at  Midnight." 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Feb.  9  (UPH- 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  con.sidcied  one  ol'  ihe 
greatest  U.  S.  PiesideiUs,  a  man  who 
stood  above  paity  pettiness  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  torn  by  lebeUion. 

But  by  mid-lS62,  two  years  before  his 
first  term  as  President  was  to  end,  Lin- 
cohi  did  not  eonsider  hlm.-,elf  a  successful 
President.  Nor  was  he  above  party  poli- 
tics In  fad,  Lincoln,  who  later  was  lo 
emerge  as  a  master  of  party  pohtigs.  was 
on  the  brink  of  being  destroyed  by  shaip 
differences  among  Republican  leaders. 

The  Kepuhluau  Parly  had  been  a 
coalition  of  varions  factions  ^''"^^^"  'i^'; 
foundins  10  years  before.  By  181.0 
the  party  was  generally  divided  int.. 
two  wings:  Kadieal.s  «ho  were  nnioni- 
proniishig  against  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery and  Conservatives  who  had  hopes 
of  preserving  national  nnity. 

The  Radicals  wanted  Congress  to  con- 
trol tiie  war  policy.  Lincoln  tried  to 
hold  the  party  together  by  balancing  his 
cabinet  with  leaders  from  each  faction. 
But  dissension  got  so  bad  Lincoln  had  to 
abandon  cabinet  meetings. 

The  Radicals,  led  by  a  handful  of  sen- 
ators and  congressmen,  were  unmerciful 
in  pressuring  Lincoln.  They  opposed  his 
restraint  in  conducting  the  war  and  tried 
to  force  him  into  a  more  aggressi\e 
erners. 

By  1S&2,  with  the  war  going  batlly 
and  his  party  threatening  to  disinlegraie, 
Lincoln  urged  William  H.  Seward,  his 
secretary  of  state,  to  run  for  president. 
Seward,  who  had  become  a  faithful  Lin- 
coln admirer,  declined. 

Then  the  Democrats  gained  in  the  1862 
elections,  cutting  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  House  from  35  to  IS. 

The  following  year  the  adniinistra- 
Hon's  fortunes  rose.  Lincoln  issued  the 
Emancipation  Pro<laniation  on  Jan.  1, 
1863,  freeing  all  slaves  in  rebel  states. 
This  helped  pacify  the  Radicals. 

Success  at  Gettysburg  in  July  and 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg  spread  confi- 
dence in  the  North.  


Seward  was  loyal  to  Lincoln. 

Yet  Lincoln's  nominuiion  for  a  second 
term  was  not  a  certainty.  A  movement 
to  nominate  Salmon  P.  Cliase,  Lincoln's 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  a  leading 
Radical,  was  under  way.  And  in  Alay 
Jolm  C.  Fremont,  tiie  Republican  candi- 
date in  1856,  was  nominated  by  a  new 
pariN,  the  "Radical  Democracy." 

Efforts  also  were  made  to  build  up 
Sen.  "Bluff"  Ben  Wade  of  Ohio  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  new  gcneial-m-chief 
of  the  Union  forces. 

All  four  candidates  wcie  more  popu- 
lar among  dissident  RepubUcans  than 
national  committeemen.  Lincoln  won  the 
nomination  handily. 

Lincoln  believed  lie  would  lie  de- 
feated at  tiie  p«dls  "unless  some  great 
change  takes  place." 

Tiie  -'great  change"  began  in  Sei)lem- 

bcr.  ,  ^ 

Word  spread  tliat  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman  liad  occupied  Atlaiua.  Thi^s 
hurt  the  i-ampaign  of  (iur  (ieoige  B. 
]\IcClcllan,  the  Demociatic  piesidential 
candidate,  and  dissident  Republican  ef- 
forts faltered. 

All  I'ombined  to  n  clcd  Lincoln.  He 
recetved  212  electoral  votes  to  McClel- 
lan's  21,  losing  only  Kentucky.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware.  The  popidar  vote  in- 
dicated a  closei-  election  with  IMcClellan 
receiving  45  per  cent  of  the  ballots.     ^ 
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The  Presidential  Election  —  1864 


Editor's  Note:  To  read  the  comments  concerning  the  remilts  of  the 
Presidential  election  of  1801,,  which  appeared  in  three  of  the  leading 
magazines  at  that  day,  one  is  cognizant  that  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment in  ISI'ih  do  not  appear  much  different  from  those  of  1972.  The 
editors  wrote  of  "fierce  excitements,  jealousies  and  party  ivrangling" 
in  the  Presidential  campaign,  of  "the  moral  effect  of  the  election 
both  at  home  and  abroad,"  and  how  "it  shows  our  foreign  enemies 
that  then  hai^e  nothing  to  hope  from  the  division  of  this  country," 
that  while  there  is  a  desire  for  "a  cessation  of  hostilities"  and  "ne- 
gotiations for  peace,"  there  is  an  "inflexible  prosecution  of  this  war" 
which  is  the  "policy   of   the   administration." 

That  this  contest  was  "the  most  critical  ordeal  of  a  national  elec- 
tion" and  that  the  "lesson  of  the  election  is  that  every  Constitutional 
Act  and  law  must  be  absolutely  respected"  and  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  citizens  to  "recognize  that  law  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  liberty." 

R.  G.  M. 


FRAxVK    LESLIE'S    ILLUSTRATED    NEWSPAPER. 


"The  moral  effect  of  the  election  both  at  home  and 
abroad  will  be  of  the  most  impressive  character.  It 
shows  our  foreign  enemies  that  they  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  divisions  of  this  country,  while  the  rebels 
will  see  in  it  the  withering  and  invincible  purpose  of 
their  loyal  fellow-citizens,  who  ask  of  them  nothing 
but  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  and  acts  made  in  pursuance  of  it.  When- 
ever they  shall  choose  to  overthrow  the  military  des- 
potism that  holds  them  fast — whenever  they  shall  see 
that  no  great  section  of  this  country  can,  under  equal 

and    respected    laws,    have 


The  Presidential  election  of 
1864  occasioned  considerable 
comment  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper  and  The  Illus- 
trated London  News.  How- 
ever, the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion of  November  8,  1864 
were  not  treated  by  those 
magazines  as  news  releases. 

The  issue  of  Harper's 
dated  November  12th  did  not 
carry  the  election  results  as 
that  number  came  from  the 
press  in  advance  of  its  date 
which  was  before  election 
day.  However,  the  above 
issue  did  carry  a  double  page 
spread  by  Thomas  Nast 
which  featured  "Election  - 
Day,  8th  November,  1864." 
The  pro-Lincoln  vig-nettes  de- 
picted the  allegorical  figure 
of  Liberty  voting  for  Lincoln 
and  Union,  Soldiers  Mailing 
Their  Votes,  The  Veteran's 
Vote  and  Citizens  Voting. 

It  was  the  November  19th 
issue  of  Harper's  that  car- 
ried on  the  editorial  page  the 
first  announcement  to  its 
readers  that  Lincoln  was  re- 
elected. 


JEFF    DAVIS'S    NOVEMBER    NICHTNIARE. 


The  Election. 
"Abraham    Lincoln    and 
Andrew  Johnson  have  been 
elected,    by   enormous    and 

universal  majorities  in  almost  all  the  States,  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
four  years.  This  result  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
American  people  that  they  are  not  conquered;  that  the 
rebellion  is  not  successful;  and  that,  deeply  as  they 
deplore  war  and  its  inevitable  suffering  and  loss,  yet 
they  have  no  choice  between  war  and  national  ruin, 
and  must  therefore  fight  on.  In  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment for  himself  General  McClellan  permitted  his 
name  to  be  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  cowardice  and 
subjugation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment his  defeat  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 


From  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  December  3, 
1864. 


any  permanent  and  pro- 
found interest  different 
from  all  the  rest  —  then 
they  will  find  that  the  loyal 
men  of  the  country  are 
longing  to  throw  down 
their  arms  and  cement  a 
Union  that  shall  be  eternal. 

"But  the  lesson  of  the 
election  is,  that  every  con- 
stitutional act  and  law 
must  be  absolutely  re- 
spected. There  must  be  no 
threats,  no  revolts,  and  no 
hope  of  extorting  terms  by 
arms.  The  Constitution  is 
the  sole  condition  of  the 
Government;  and  if  citi- 
zens differ  as  to  what  is 
constitutional,  that  differ- 
ence must  be  peacefully 
and  constitutionally  settled. 
This  is  what  the  people 
have  declared  by  four 
years  of  war,  and  this  is 
what  they  confirm  by  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
In  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing his  unwearied  patience, 
perfect  fidelity,  and  re- 
markable sagacity,  he  is 
unimportant;  but  as  the 
representative  of  the  feel- 
ing and  purpose  of  the 
American  people  he  is  the 
most  important  fact  in  the 
world. 

"One  other  of  the  most 
significant  lessons  of  the  election  is,  that  the  people 
are  conscious  of  the  power  and  force  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. They  expect  the  utmost  vigor  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  by  every  legitimate  method,  and  they 
naturally  require  that  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  to  be  established  by  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  shall  not  be  endangered  by  its  end.  When  the 
authority  of  any  Government  is  openly  and  forcibly 
defied  it  must  be  maintained  unconditionally  by  arms. 
When  that  authority  is  established  and  unquestioned, 
every  wise  Government  will  be  friendly,  patient,  con- 
ciliatory, but  firm  and  just. 
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"Yet  the  grandest  lesson  of  the  result  is  its  vindica- 
tion of  the  American  system  of  free  popular  govern- 
ment. No  system  in  history  was  ever  exposed  to  such 
a  strain  directly  along  the  fibre  as  that  which  ours  has 
endured  in  the  war  and  the  political  campaign,  and  no 
other  could  possibly  have  endured  it  successfully.  The 
result  is  due  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  security  of  perfectly  free  discussion.  Let 
that  be  maintained  and  jealously  defended  by  all 
parties  in  the  land,  at  every  country  cross-road,  and 
in  every  city  and  State,  and  the  Union  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  forever  secure.  They  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  authority  of  the  Government  itself,  and 
we  see  the  result.  Thank  God  and  the  people,  we  are 
a  nation  which  comprehends  it  priceless  importance 
to  human  progress  and  civilization,  and  which  recog- 
nizes that  law  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
Liberty." 

The  editors  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper 
looked  with  favor  on  the  candidacy  of  General  George  B. 
McClellan  as  the  Democratic  Party's  nominee,  who  op- 
posed Lincoln.  It  was  their  issue  of  November  26th  that 
carried  the  first  report  on  the  November  8th  Presidential 
election. 

The  Presidential  Election. 
"We  have  passed  quietly  through  the  most  imposing, 
the  most  momentous,  and  in  many  respects,  the  most 
critical  ordeal  of  a  national  election  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  general  results  are  before  the 
country,  in  the  re-election  of  President  Lincoln,  by  an 
overwhelming  popular  and  electoral  vote,  and  in  the 
return  of  a  two-thirds  Administration  majority  in  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress. 

"No  elaborate  exposition  of  causes  and  effects  is  here 
necessary  to  account  for  these  results.  They  are  simply 
due  to  the  pressure  of  that  paramount  and  all-absorb- 
ing issue  upon  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  the  in- 
flexible prosecution  of  this  war,  until  the  rebellious 
States  shall  be  brought  to  the  point  of  submission  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union.  This  broad  and 
comprehensive  programme  of  the  Administration  has 
carried  the  day  against  the  untenable  positions  taken 
by  the  Democratic  party  at  Chicago,  that  the  war  for 
the  Union  is  'a  failure,'  and  that  'immediate  efforts' 
should  be  made  for  'a  cessation  of  hostilities,'  in  order 
that  negotiations  might  be  tried  in  behalf  of  peace. 
In  the  face  of  the  oft-repeated  and  consistent  declara- 
tions of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  that  they  will 
have  no  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  negotiations  for 
peace,  except  upon  the  basis  of  Southern  independence, 
those  Chicago  propositions  were  largely  regarded  by 
the  people  concerned  in  this  late  election  as  equivalent 
to  overtures  for  a  surrender  to  Jeff  Davis.  Thus  the 
Democratic  party,  in  blindly  casting  away  a  golden 
opportunity  for  a  great  success,  have  been  signally 
defeated. 

"The  people  of  the  loyal  States  have  given  their 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion; they  have  decreed  that  there  shall  be  no  'cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,'  short  of  the  overthrow  and  dis- 
persion of  the  armed  forces  of  the  rebellion.  The 
policy  of  the  Government,  under  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
its  chief  executive  officer,  is  thus  established  for  the 
next  four  years.  All  doubts  upon  the  subject  are  at 
an  end.  The  opinion  is  also  widely  entertained  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  dominant  party,  the  moral  in- 
fluences of  Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election  will  immediately 
and  powerfully  operate  to  unite  and  consolidate  the 
loyal  States,  and  to  distract,  divide  and  break  up  the 
so-called  'Confederate  States.'  The  implacable  feelings 
of  hostility  manifested  on  all  occasions  by  the  rebel 
chiefs  and  rebel  journals  of  the  'Illinois  despot,'  and 
their  anxiety  expressed  through  a  thousand  channels 
for  'anything  in  the  way  of  a  change  in  the  Yankee 
Government,'  have  been  advanced  as  fully  warranting 
these  hopeful  predictions.  We  congratulate  all  parties 
concerned,  that  the  fierce  excitements,  jealousies  and 
party  wranglings  of  the  Presidential  campaign  are 
over,  and  that  the  National  Government  and  the  loyal 
States  have  now  a  fair  field  before  them  for  a  'short, 
sharp  and  decisive'  campaign  against  the  armies  of  the 
rebellion.  We  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people." 


The  same  issue  of  Leslie's  carried  a  second  article  en- 
titled "The  Great  Presidential  Election"  that  was  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  woodcuts  bearing  the  following 
titles;  "Removing  Ballot  Boxes,"  "Ticket  Booths," 
"Bringing  Invalid  Soldiers  To  The  Polls,"  "Scene  At  The 
Polls,"  "A  Liquor  Store  Closed,"  "The  Process  Of  Vot- 
ing," "The  Man  Who  Voted  'Early  And  Often,'"  and  a 
"Night  Scene  At  The  N.  Y.  Herald  Oflfice— Displaying 
Election  Returns  By  Means  Of  A  Calcium  Light." 

The  tenor  of  the  article  reporting  on  the  election  ac- 
tivities in  New  York  City  is  one  of  good  humor  and 
resignation ;  namely,  that  our  "Republican  institutions 
have  justified  themselves,"  that  as  "the  police  had 
stopped  the  supply  of  liquor,  there  should  be  no  want  of 
water;  and,  as  temperance  men,  we  are  glad  to  say  there 
wasn't  any  want  of  either,"  that  "it  was,  above  all,  easy 
to  see  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  had  determined 
upon  a  quiet  election,  and  that  the  only  excesses  would 
be  those  of  a  few  industrious  persons  who  would  'vote 
early  and  vote  often,'  voting,  as  Shakespeare  says,  'not 
wisely  but  too  well!'" 

"These  instances  were,  however,  but  few,  and  we  ques- 
tion if  there  ever  was  an  election  in  which  there  were 
so  few  fraudulent  votes.  One  man,  upon  being  chal- 
lenged, said;  'That  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  vote 
twice,  because  he  had  not  voted  last  election!'  While 
another  argued  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  two  votes, 
since  he  had  a  store  as  well  as  a  private  house!  In  fact, 
that  he  considered  himself  a  double  man.  Another  main- 
tained that  he  had  been  married  twice,  and  thought  he 
had  a  good  right  to  vote  twice." 

The  writer  of  the  article  concluded  that,  "there  is 
something  very  curious  and  ingenious  in  the  method  by 
which  the  silent  resolve  of  a  great  nation  is  put  into 
motion,  and  made  practical  in  its  bearing  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world." 

The  editor  of  The  Illustrated  London  News,  November 
19,  1864  wrote  that:  "We  had  hoped  that  the  New  York 
or  the  City  of  Glasgow  would  have  brought  us  news  of 
the  results  of  the  Presidential  election.  Both  these 
steamers  have,  however,  arrived  without  bringing  the 
eagerly  desired  intelligence.  They  were  off  Cape  Race 
on  the  9th  inst.,  a  day  after  the  election,  but  the  weather, 
unhappily,  was  too  thick  to  communicate.  Possibly  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  the  information  in  our  town 
edition." 

Once  the  editors  of  The  Illustrated  London  News  re- 
ceived the  results  of  the  Presidential  election,  they  gave 
it  adequate  coverage  with  a  lead  story  entitled  "The 
American  Presidency"  in  its  issue  of  November  26th. 
The  article  was  not  editorial  in  nature,  rather  it  was 
an  historical  review  of  Lincoln's  first  term  of  office  and 
the  attendant  Civil  War.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  long 
article,  the  statement  is  made  that:  "It  is  possible  that, 
after  all,  the  prolongation  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  tenure  of 
office  will  be  productive  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  people 
over  whom  he  has  been  selected  to  rule  for  eight  years; 
and  that,  by  means  which  he  never  intended  and  the 
concurrence  of  events  which  he  never  contemplated,  he 
may  become  the  involuntary  saviour  of  his  country." 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
under  the  heading  "America,"  the  following  information 
concerning  the  Presidential  election  is  to  be  found: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  re-elected  President  by  a 
large  majority.  According  to  the  Times'  correspondent, 
who  telegraphed  on  the  10th  inst.,  'Mr.  Lincoln  has 
at  the  lowest  estimate  a  numerical  majority  of  400,000 
votes;'  and  another  correspondent  telegraphs  that 
'Lincoln  has  213  out  of  the  234  electoral  votes.'  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson,  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  has 
been  elected  Vice-President.  There  were  no  serious 
disturbances  during  the  elections  in  any  of  the  States. 
"On  the  night  of  the  8th  inst.,  President  Lincoln 
was  serenaded  by  a  company  of  Pennsylvanians,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  he  was  serenaded  by  the  Co- 
lumbian Republican  Clubs.  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that 
the  peaceable  consummation  of  the  recent  elections  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war  proved  the  ability  of  a 
Republican  Government  to  maintain  its  existence  in 
a  great  emergency,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
liberties  of  its  people.  Now  that  the  elections  were 
over,  he  appealed  to  all  parties  to  unite  in  a  common 
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effort  to  save  the  common  country;  and,  while  express- 
ing his  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  directing  the 
mind  of  the  country  to  what  he  considered  a  right 
conclusion,  he  added  that  it  afforded  no  satisfaction 
to  think  any  other  man  might  have  been  disappointed 
by  the  result." 

Note:  Slightly  more  than  4  million  votes  were  cast  in  the  1864 
Presidential  election.  Lincoln  eot  approximately  400,000  votes  more 
than  McClellan.  Percentage-wise  Lincoln  received  about  .5.5%  of  the 
popular  vote.  Lincoln  carried  every  state  in  the  Union  except  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey  and  Kentucky  with  234  electoral  votes.  McClellan 
received   21    electoral    votes. 

The  Fourth  of  March 

Editor's  Note:  The  editors  of  Harper's  Weekly,  March  11,  ISfir,, 
published  a  lead  editorial  entitled  "The  Fourth  Of  March,"  and  the 
following  meek,  March  18,  1HI>5,  their  lead  editorial  was  entitled  "The 
Inaugural  Address."  The  editorial  ivriter  or  writers  was/were  very 
enthusiastic  about  Lincoln^s  re-election  and  there  was  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  topics  covered  (and  not  covered)  in  the  Inaugural 
Address. 

R.G.M. 

The  Fourth  Of  March. 

"On  this  day  President  Lincoln  enters  upon  his  sec- 
ond term  amidst  the  benedictions  of  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  No  man  in  any  office  at  any  period 
of  our  history  has  been  so  tried  as  he,  and  no  man  has 
ever  shown  himself  more  faithful  to  a  great  duty.  His 
temperament,  his  singular  sagacity,  his  inflexible  hon- 
esty, his  patient  persistence,  his  clear  comprehension  of 
the  scope  of  the  war  and  of  the  character  and  purpose  of 
the  American  people,  have  not  only  enabled  him  to  guide 
the  country  safely  in  its  most  perilous  hour,  but  have 
endeared  him  forever  to  the  popular  heart. 

"Party  hate  has  dashed  itself  to  pieces  against  his 
spotless  patriotism.  Friendly  impatience  has  long  since 
hushed  its  hot  criticism.  Foreign  skepticism  and  af- 
fected contempt  at  length  recognize  in  him  a  purely 
characteristic  representative  of  that  America  which  con- 
quers by  good  sense  and  moral  fidelity.  The  history  of 
the  first  term  of  his  administration  is  the  story  of  a 
desperate  and  prodigious  civil  war  waged  over  a  conti- 
nent, and  revealing  the  unprecedented  power  of  a  Gov- 
ernment founded  upon  the  popular  will. 

"Such  a  war  necessarily  clothes  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  with  extraordinary  power.  Yet  it  is  the  most 
significant  tribute  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that 
his  exercise  of  that  power  has  been  so  temperate  and  so 
purely  patriotic  that  after  four  years'  experience  of  it 
parties  crumble  away,  and  he  is  continued  in  his  high 
office  by  the  hearty  confidence  of  the  vast  body  of  the 
people. 

"And  that  he  is  to-day  inaugurated  amidst  universal 
applause,  that  the  nation  has  not  been  deluded  by  the 
vehement  party  assaults  which  every  civil  war  makes  so 
practicable  and  specious,  but  has  known  and  approved  a 
man  so  just  and  faithful,  is  the  noblest  proof  of  the  truly 
conservative  character  of  that  popular  Government  with 
which  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  henceforth  be 
associated." 

The  Inaugural  Address. 
"The  inaugural  address  of  the  President  is  character- 
istically simple  and  solemn.  He  neither  speculates,  nor 
prophesies,  nor  sentimentalizes.  Four  years  have  re- 
vealed to  every  mind  the  ghastly  truth  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  struggling  in  a  death- 
grapple  with  slavery;  and  as  a  new  epoch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment opens  in  civil  war,  its  Chief  Magistrate  states 
the  vital  point  of  the  contest,  and  invokes  God's  blessing 
upon  the  effort  of  the  country  to  finish  its  work  in  tri- 
umph. With  a  certain  grand  and  quaint  vigor,  unprece- 
dented in  modern  politics,  the  President  says:  'Fondly  do 
we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  soon  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  dravra  with  the  lash  shall 
be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so,  still  it  must  be  said:  "The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  al- 
together." ' 

"We  are  especially  glad  that  the  inaugural  does  not, 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  wishes  it  did,  'appeal  to  the 
rebels  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  as  pleadingly  as  its 


prototype  (the  first  inaugural)  urged  fo/ 1^'-:; ';,  rif.e  from 
beginning  them.'  Such  a  tone  would  ha.'  \. <■<::.  neither 
politic  nor  humane.  When  the  President  .speaks  of  'the 
progress  of  our  arms  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  de- 
pends,' every  man  is  reminded  of  the  peace-histrjry  of 
the  last  year,  and  of  the  terms  which  have  been  con- 
.stantly  repeated,  and  which  are  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  rebels  and  to  the  world.  Those  terms  are  uncondi- 
tional  submission  to  the  laws  of  the   United   States. 

"We  are  equally  glad  that  the  President  indulges  in 
no  observations  upon  Mexico,  England,  France,  and 
things  in  general.  He  was  taking  the  oath  to  continue 
the  work  in  which  his  conduct  has  so  satisfied  the 
country  that  he  is  continued  in  his  office  by  general 
assent.  With  a  fine  sense  of  propriety  he  says,  in  the 
gravest  and  most  impressive  way,  that  he  accepts  the 
trust  and  prays  for  strength  to  do  his  duty.  And  all 
true  American  hearts  say.  Amen!" 


(0-122)    Lloyd  Ostendorf — Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Photograph  of  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  made  by 
Alexander  Gardner  on  Saturday,  March  4,  1865.  This 
newly  discovered  photograph  appears  to  be  the  onlv  one 
of  the  series  (0-105,  0-106  and  0-108)  to  bear  the  A. 
Gardner,  511   Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  imprint. 

Numistamps 

Numistamp  is  a  newly  coined  word  to  describe  a  rep- 
lica. United  States  coin  manufactured  in  the  form  of  a 
plaquette,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  (l^g"  x  2^4") 
postage  stamp.  Each  plaquette  is  struck  in  metal  closely 
identified  with  that  of  the  coin  it  portrays,  but  avoids 
any  composition  that  could  encourage  misuse  of  the  coin 
impression. 

Three  of  the  United  States  Numistamps  acquired  by 
the  Foundation  are  of  the  small  cent  series,  namely,  the 
one  cent  dated  1909,  the  war-time  steel  cent  issued  in 
1943  and  the  newly  designed  cent  issued  in  1959.  The 
obverse  and  reverse  of  all  three  coins  are  shown  on  each 
plaquette. 

This  series  is  produced  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  General  Counsel  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  all  dies  are  destroyed  upon 
completion  of  a  limited  edition  of  4,000  serially  num- 
bered pieces  in  each  series. 
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JHE  coming  Presidential 
lelection  is  being  touted  as 
important:  a  contest  that 
will  determine  whether  Rea- 
ganism  can  survive  Reagan  or  wheth- 
er the  Democrats  can  recapture  the 
White  House  after  losing  four  of  the 
last  five  elections.  But  as  crucial  elec- 
tions go,  this  one  doesn't  hold  a  patch 
on  the  Presidential  contest  of  1864. 

The  issue  then  was  the  survival  of 
the  nation  and  the  eradication  of  slav- 
ery. Alas,  New  Jersey  came  down  on 
the  wrong  side. 

Today  we  venerate  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  anyone,  at  least  in  the 
North,  could  have  despised  him  while 
he  lived.  But,  of  course,  that  was  not 
so.  Lincoln  aroused  tremendous  hos- 
tility among  many  of  his  countrymen, 
and  nowhere  in  the  Union  was  that 
more  in  evidence  than  in  New  Jersey. 

Even  before  the  Civil  War  began, 
the  state  had  been  sympathetic  to  the 
South.  New  Jersey  bordered  on  the 


What  if  the  State 

had  joined 

the  Confederacy? 


the  slave  state  of  Delaware,  and  a 
portion  of  New  Jersey  then,  as  now, 
stretched  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line.  The  city  of  Newark  did  an  enor-  j 
mous  trade  in  manufactured  goods  [ 
with  the  South,  and  New  Jersey  pro- 
vided a  profitable  railroad  link  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  Northeast. 
New  Jersey  was  also  one  of  the  free 
states  with  the  most  disdain  for  the 
abolitionist  movement. 

New  Jersey's  opposition  to  the  new,  j 
antislavery  Republican  Party  and  its 
standard-bearer,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
thus  came  quite  early.  In  the  election 
of  1860,  New  Jersey  was  the  only  free 
state  in  which  Lincoln  did  not  carry 
the  popular,  vote:  Indeed,  the  word 
"Republican'-'  was  so  unpopular  in 
New  Jersey  that  the  state  party  offi- 
cially called  itself  ihe  Opppsition  Par^ 
ty  in  that  election. "     ? 

When  Southern  'states  began  to 
leave  the  Union'  af t^r  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, there  was  some  sentiment  that 
New  Jersey  should  join  them.  The 
Mowark  Journal  argued  that  such  a 
move  would  make  the  state  a  manu- 
facturing center  of  the  Confederacy 
and  would  make  Perth  Amboy  a  m.a- 
jor  seaport  for  the  new  nation.  A 
former  governor  wrote  a  public  letter 
arguing  that  joining  the  South  would 
augment  "our  prosperity,  progress, 
and  happiness." 

Even  those  who  did  not  go  that  far 
believed  that  the  South  was  the  ag- 
grieved party  and  that  the  North 
should  yield  to  Southern  demands. 

Although  President-elect  Lincoln 
was  welcomed  by  large  crowds  when 
he  passed  through  New  Jersey  in 
February  1861  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton, there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
dislike.  One  Assemblyman  in  Trenton 
offered  the  resolution  "that  when  this 
house  shall  have  seen  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, they  will  have  seen  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  country." 

With  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
..opposition  to  Lincoln  became  muted. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  Jerseyans,  the 
President  was  now  the  defender  of 
the  Union  against  Southern  aggres- 
sion. 

.  Volunteers  from  New  Jersey 
flocked  to  the  colors,  and  when  Jersey 
regiments  first  reached  Washington, 
THe  New  Jersey  Mirror  and  Burling- 
ton County  Advertiser  reported,  Lin- 
coln himself  had  welcomed  the  troops 
and  had  remarked  "that  New  Jersey, 


enacted  draft  law,  smashed  windows 
and  destroyed  properly. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  Demo- 
cratic  Party  in  New  Jersey  divided 
into  two  factions.  One  consisted  of  the 
War  Democrats,  led  by  the  party's 
gubernatorial  candidate,  Joel  Parker, 
who  supported  the  war  effort  but  who 
felt  that  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion was  losing  the  conflict  and  violat- 
ing the  Constitution. 

The  members  of  the  other  faction, 
called  Peace  Democrats  by  their 
friends  and  Copperheads  by  their  en- 
emies, wanted  an  immediate  end  to 
the  war.  The  "martyr"  James  W. 
Wall  was  a  leading  figure  in  this  wing 
of  the  party.  Some  extreme  Copper- 
heads crossed  the  line  between  dis- 
sent and  treason  by  actively  working 
for  a  Southern  military  victory. 

But  whatever  their  opinion,  the 
Democrats  were  united  in  dislike  of 
Lincoln  and  a  desire  to  turn  him  out 
'of  office.  They  were  supported  by 
anti-Lincoln  newspapers  across  the 
state,  such  as  The  True  American, 
The  Bergen  Democrat  and  The  New- 
ark Journal.  The  Journal  was  a  par- 
ticularly bitter  Copperhead  organ, 
which  described  Lincoln  as  "a  per- 
jured traitor"  who  "betrayed  his 
country  and  caused-theJDUtchery  of 
hundreds  of  thousands." 

In  the  New  Jersey  election  of  1862, 
the  Democrats  won  a  great  victory, 
capturing  four  out  of  five  Congressio- 
nal seats,  both  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  governorship.  The  new 
Legislature  that  convened  in  January 
1863  immediately  passed  a  set  of  no- 
torious "Peace  Resolutions,"  which, 
while  professing  a  desire  to  have  the 
Union  restored,  protested  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  called  for  immediate 
negotiations  with  the  Confederacy. 

The  Legislature  then  elected  the 
Copperhead  James  W.  Hall  to  the 
Senate  in  Washington. 

As  the  Presidential  election  of  1864 
approached,  New  Jersey  Democrats 
found  a  champion  who  could  chal- 
lenge Lincoln  on  the  national  level  — 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  the  dash- 
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"Long  Abraham  a  Little 
Longer,"  an  1864  cartoon  by 
Frank  L.  Bellew. 

according  to  her  population,  had  pre- 
sented a  fuller  and  more  completely 
equipped  body  of  men  than  any  other 
State." 

The  report  continued:  "Every  man 
felt  proud  that  he  was  Jerseyan,  and 
especially  a  Jersey  volunteer." 
,  But  the  early  euphoria  faded'rap- 
idly  as  the  Union  lost  battle  after 
battle,  as  the  casualty  figures  in- 
creased and  as  war  taxes  rose.  A 
series  of  "peace  meetings"  were  held 
in  the  state  after  the  defeat  at'  Bull 
Run,  and  some  person  or  persons 
unknown  unfurled  a  Confederate  flag 
in  Hackensack. 

In  September  1861,  Federal  au- 
thorities arrested  a  prominent  New 
Jerseyan,  James  W.  Wall  of  Burling- 
ton, who  had  written  anti-Lincoln  edi- 
torials and  who  had  helped  to  orga- 
nize peace  meetings.  Wall  was  jailed 
for  almost  two  weeks  without  war- 
rant or  indictment,  and  his  case  was 
used  as  an  example  of  the  high-hand- 
ed, dictatorial  methods  of  the  Lincoln 
Administration. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
also  outraged  many  Jerseyans,  who 
saw  it  as  shifting  the  purpose  of  the 
war  from  preserving  the  Union  to 
freeing  the  slaves.  In  July  1863,  a 
Newark  mob,  protesting  the  newly 


ing  lorrner  command';:r  of  the  Union 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  v/ho  had  been 
dismissed  by  Lincoln  and  v/ho  now 
resided  in  Orange.  At  their  national 
convention  that  year,  the  party  nomi- 
nated McClellan  for  President  and 
adopted  a  platform  that  echoed  the 
New  Jersey  Peace  Resolutions. 

In  American  politics,  the  issues 
separating  the  parties  often  get 
fudged  in  order  to  win  elections.  But 
in  1864  the  differences  v/ere  about  as 
clear  as  they  could  be.  On  one  side 
stood  Lincoln  and  the  the  Republi- 
cans, calling  for  military  victory  over 
the  South,  On  the  other  side  were 
McClellan  and  the  Democrats,  for 
whom  the  war  v/as  a  disaster. 

When  the  voting  was  over,  McClel- 
lan had  won  a  victory  in  New  Jersey, 
with  68,024  popular  votes  to  Lincoln's 
60,723. .But  New  Jersey  was  almost 
alone:  only  the  slave  states  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Delaware  joined  her  in 
voting  for  the  Democratic  ticket.  In 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  the  Republicans 
won  strong  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  there  were  Republi- 
can governments  in  every  Northern 
state  except  you-know-where. 

(New  Jerseyans  did  not  forget  Mc- 
Clellan; he  was  elected  governor  in 
1877.) 

It  does  not  take  much  thought  to 
realize  how  disastrous  it  would  have 
been  if  the  Democrats  had  won  and 
peace  negotiations  with  the  Confeder- 
ates had  been  undertaken.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  South  would  have  re- 
entered the  Union  without  insiBting 
that  slavery  be  protected  and  thati  the 
Federal  Government  be  made  siibpr- 
dinate  to  the  states. 

And  even  if  nothing  had  come  of  the 
negotiations,  a  cease-fire  would  have 
provided  the  South  with  a  chande  to 
regroup  its  military  force,  andr  un- 
doubtedly the  war  would  have  gone 
on  much  longer.  b 

Fortunately,  Lincoln  won,  and  the 
nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  prevailed  — i.and 
New  Jerseyans  retained  the  right  to 
be  stubbornly  in  the  wrong  when  they 
so  chose.  ■  -    ■ 
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REVIEWS 


Th^  1864  presidential  election  was  the  final  crucial  battle  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  bullets,  not  ballots,  decided  the  outcome. 


By  Roy  Morris,  Jr. 


Of  all  the  presiden- 
tial elections  in 
American  history,  none 
was  more  crucial  than 
the  one  that  took  place 
on  November  8,  1864, 
in  the  very  midst  ot  the 
Civil  War.  On  it  de- 
pended nothing  less 
than  the  fate  of  the 
Union  and  the  survival, 
or  death,  ot  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America. 
The  choice  was  clear:  If 
President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  re-elected,  the 
war  would  be  prosecuted 
to  the  finish,  with  no 
compromise  settlement 
offered  to  the  rebellious 
Southern  states.  If,  on 
the  other  hand.  Demo- 
cratic candidate  George 
B.  McClellan  won  the 
presidency,  the  South 
could  expect  generous 
peace  terms  in  line  with 
the  oft-stated  slogan,  "The  Constitution  as 
it  is,  the  Union  as  it  was."  Slavery,  in  some 
form  or  another,  would  continue,  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  if  not  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  would  be  relegated  to 
the  ash  heap  of  history. 

Author  John  C.  Waugh  traces  the  tu- 
multuous and  by  no  means  certain  electoral 
victory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  en- 
grossing new  book.  Reelecting  Lincoln:  The 
Battle  for  the  1864  Presidency  (Crown  Pub- 
lishers, New  York,  $30).  A  former  political 
reporter  himself,  Waugh  sets  out  to  cover 
the  1864  election  as  it  might  have  been 
covered  by  a  reporter  at  the  time.  In  doing 
so,  he  creates  a  surprisingly  suspenseful  study 
of  an  election  whose  outcome,  of  course,  is 
now  well-known. 

As  Waugh  makes  clear,  the  outcome  of 
the  1864  election  was  not  preordained  at 
the  time.  Not  only  did  Lincoln  face  the 
continuing  challenge  of  a  well-amied  and 
heroically  led  Confederacy,  he  also  faced 
political  challenges  from  a  variety  of  sources 
closer  to  home.  In  Lincoln's  own  cabinet, 
Treasury  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase  was 
openly  organizing  a  run  for  the  White 
House,  while  radical  Republican  leaders 
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Republican  incumbent  Abraham  Lincoln  (left)  faced  Democratic  candidate  and 
former  Union  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  (nght)  m  the  1864  presidential 
election,  which  determined  that  the  war  woidd  continue  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted 


Charles  Sumner  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  ral- 
lied opposition  to  Lincoln's  presumptive  re- 
construction policies  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
■and  House  of  Representatives.  And  die  very 
successes  that  Maj.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  giving  Lincoln  on  the  field  of  battle 
were  creating  a  potentially  devastating  po- 
litical rival  for  the  1864  presidential  nomi- 
nation. Troublesome  fringe  candidates  such 
as  1856  Republican  presidential  nominee 
John  C.  Fremont  and  Union  General  Ben- 
jamin Butler  made  threatening  noises  on 
the  sidelines.  Meanwhile,  shadowy  pro- 
Southern  organizations  like  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  were  operating  in  the  Midwest  to 
subvert  the  Union  war  effort  and  cost  Lin- 
coln his  re-election. 

Most  dangerous  of  all  to  Lincoln's  politi- 
cal hopes  was  fom-ier  Union  General  George 
B.  McClellan,  whom  Lincoln  had  twice 
promoted — and  twice  sacked — as  head  ot 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  "Little  Mac," 
under  the  sway  ot  prominent  Democratic 
politicians  and  money  men  in  New  Ytirk, 
had  readily  turned  on  his  former  comman- 
der in  chief  and  stood  poised  to  enter  the 
White  House  as  a  man  of  war  turned  man 
ot  peace.  His  military  background  made 


him  largely  immune  to 
charges  that  he  would 
he  too  soft  on  the  Con- 
federates, even  if  his 
own  leniency  toward 
his  erring  brothers  was 
well-established  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line. 

As  for  Lincoln  him- 
self, by  the  summer  of 
1864  the  president  was 
nearly  as  war-weary  as  his 
most  ardent  opponents. 
To  one  White  House 
visitor  he  exclaimed, 
"You  think  I  don't  know 
I  am  going  to  be  beaten, 
but  I  do  and  unless  some 
great  change  takes  place, 
badly  beaten!"  The 
president  secretly  jotted 
down  his  own  predic- 
tion that  he  would  not 
be  re-elected  and  had 
the  members  of  his  cabi- 
net  sign  it. 
In  the  end,  perhaps  as  much  to  Lincoln's 
surprise  as  to  his  satisfaction,  the  election 
was  decided  on  the  battlefield,  not  at  the 
ballot  box.  The  three  most  eloquent  "stump 
speeches,"  Waugh  notes,  were  those  made 
by  Union  Generals  William  Sherman  and 
Phil  Sheridan  and  Union  Admiral  David 
Farragut  in  the  summer  preceding  the  fall 
election.  Farragut  spoke  first  at  Mobile  Bay 
on  August  4, 1864,  steaming  past  the  brood- 
ing Confederate  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  and  capturing  the  vital  Southern  port 
city.  On  September  2,  at  Atlanta,  Shemian 
spoke  next.  "Atlanta  is  ours  and  tairly  won," 
he  cabled  the  White  House.  And  two  weeks 
later,  in  Virginia's  beloved  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Sheridan  sent  the  Confederate  anriy 
"whirling  through  Winchester,"  thus  clear- 
ing the  valley  of  effective  Rebel  resistance 
and  opening  it  up  for  a  season  of  vicious, 
vindictive  burning  and  destruction. 

When  the  nation  went  to  the  polls  on  a 
rainy  November  8,  1864,  the  issue  was  no 
longer  in  doubt.  Lincoln  won  by  a  margin 
of  411,482  votes,  with  an  electoral  vote 
margin  of  2 12-2 1 .  "The  smoke  has  cleared 
away,"  McClellan  wrote  needlessly  to  his 
mother,  "and  we  are  beaten."  Union  ca\'al- 


m. 


ryman  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  summed 
up  the  matter  best.  "This  electior\  has  re- 
lieved us  of  the  fire  in  the  rear  and  now  we 
can  devote  an  undivided  attention  to  the 
remnants  of  the  Confederacy."  Tho.se  rem- 
nants would  h(3ld  out  a  few  months  longer, 
but  after  the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, there  was  no  longer  a  question  of  vic- 
tory. The  Northern  people  had  spoken  as 
loudly  at  the  ballot  box  as  their  soldiers  had 
spoken  in  the  field. 

The  Irish  Volunteer:  Songs  of  the  Irish 
Union  Soldier,  audio  CD  by  David  Kin- 
caid,  Rycodisc  USA,  Salem,  Mass.,  $15.98. 
While  some  people  write  history,  dne  Irish 
have  long  preferred  to  sing  it.  When  a  call 
to  arms  was  sounded,  an  effective  Irish  re- 
cruiting tool  was  to  evoke  the  deeds  of  past 
heroes  in  an  appeal  for  a  new  generation  of 
warriors  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  That 
tradition  made  its  way  to  the  United  States 
during  the  great  Irish  immigration  of  the 
1840s  and  1850s,  and  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  in  April  1861,  it  was  applied  to 
the  recruitment  of  entire  regiments — and 
ultimately  a  brigade — of  Irish  soldiers  for 
the  Union  Army. 

David  Kincaid,  former  lead  singer  of  the 
rock  band  the  Brandos,  spent  countless 
hours  of  research  before  re-creating  the 
Civil  War  music  in  The  Irish  Vohinteer:  Smgs 
of  the  Irish  Union  Soldier.  His  efforts  involved 
finding  either  sheet  music  or,  if  only  the 
lyrics  could  be  found,  searching  for  an  ex- 
isting tune  to  which  they  had  been  origi- 
nally adapted.  Although  some  of  the  songs 
were  original,  a  great  number  were,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  folk  music,  simply  new 
words  to  a  proven,  catchy  tune.  Kincaid's 
opening  number,  "The  Irish  Volunteer,"  is 
a  particularly  striking  case,  since  its  tune, 
originally  "The  Irish  Jaunting  Car,"  served 
not  only  as  the  basis  for  New  York  music 
hall  performer  Joe  English's  Union  recruit- 
ing song  but  also  for  Harry  McCarthy's 
quintessential  Confederate  anthem,  "The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag." 

A  folk  song's  greatest  value  from  a  histo- 
rian's standpoint  is  as  a  reflection  of  the  at- 
titudes of  Its  time,  and  The  Irish  Volunteer 
gives  several  examples  in  unexpurgated 
fom-i.  Widespread  British  sympathy  for  the 
Southern  cause  strained  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  British  governments, 
and  fears  that  a  divided  America  might  be 
vulnerable  to  a  British  d^reat  from  die  Cana- 
dian border  made  it  easy  for  Irish-Americans' 
king-standing  antipathy  toward  the  British 
to  become  an  urgent  cry  to  hght  tor  their 
adopted  countn,-.  Some  songs  refer  more  to 


past  struggles  a; 


■ainst  British  domination- 


especially  the  rising  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  in  17^8 — than  to  the  "Southern 
traitors"  to  be  fought  in  the  present. 

One  exception  among  the  patriotic  broad- 
sides is  "Paddv'-^  Lamentation,"  a  genuine 
anti-war  song  of  the  time,  sung  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  battlefield  amputee.  Also 


specific  t(;  the  Civil  War  is  a  swipe  taken  in 
"Pat  Murphy  (/Meagher's  Brigade"  agaiast 
Northern  ab(jlitionisLs,  since  even  the  mcjst 
staunchly  pro-Union  Irish  feared  that  free- 
ing the  slaves  would  limit  their  own  prrjspects 
of  finding  employment.  Yet  antjther  senti- 
ment voiced  in  at  least  two  songs  that  may 
seem  curious  to  present-day  listeners  ls  the 
popularity  enjoyed  by  Maj.  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  among  the  Irish  Brigade.  His- 
torians may  dismiss  him  as  a  vacillating  gen- 
eral who  threw  away  opportunities  to  win 
the  war,  but  even  as  late  as  1864,  Joe  Eng- 
lish was  concluding  "The  List  of  Generah" 
with:  "But  of  one  more  I  will  be  telling/And 
who  should  be  restored  straightaway/To  put 
an  end  to  diis  rebellion/Little  Mac  he  knows 
the  way." 

Among  the  odder  numbers  included  in 
Kincaid's  collection  is  a  second  version  of 
"The  Irish  Volunteer,"  by  J. P.  Webster  and 
S.  Fillmore  Bennett,  which  is  not  performed 
to  an  Irish  folk  melody  but  to  a  tune  typi- 
cal of  American  sentimental  parlor  music 
at  diat  time.  "The  Boys  of  the  Irish  Bngade," 
though  sung  during  the  Civil  War,  actually 
predates  it  and  refers  to  an  earlier  such  unit 
in  the  French  army  during  the  1700s.  The 
one  anachronism  in  the  collection,  "Free 
and  Green,"  written  by  Kincaid  and  Carl 
Funk  about  the  death  of  a  Captain  Taggart, 
is  included  because  of  an  eerie  coincidence. 
Years  after  writing  the  song,  when  he  be- 
came a  re-enactor  in  Company  I,  116th 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  Kincaid  discovered 
that  that  very  company  had  been  led  by 
Captain  Samuel  Taggart,  and  that  he  had 
been  mortally  wounded  at  Ream's  Station, 
Va.,  on  August  25,  1864. 

Irish  folk  music  is,  admittedly  an  acquired 
taste,  but  for  those  who  have  acquired  it, 
the  renditions  performed  by  Kincaid,  Li: 
Knowles,  Jerry  O'SulIivan,  John  Whelan 
and  a  number  of  odier  supporting  musicians 
have  considerable  merit.  Accompanied  by 
a  booklet  of  lyrics  that  explains  such  his- 
torical references  as  Brian  Bom's  victor>^  o\-er 
the  Vikings  at  Clontarf  m  1014  (in  "Meagher 
Is  Leading  the  Irish  Brigade")  and  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  the  69th  New  York  In- 
fantry's colors  during  the  First  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  (in  "Boys  That  Wore  dae  Green"),  The 
Irish  Volunteer  is  an  enlightening  and  enter- 
taining slice  of  American  history-. 

Jon  Guttman 

Sabres  and  Pistols:  The  Civil  War  Career 
of  Colonel  Harry  Gilmor,  C.S.A.,  try 

Timothy  Ackmchse,  Stan  Clark  Military 
Books,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  $25. 

The  Civil  War  introduced  more  colorful 
and  romantic  figures  to  the  militan,-  histor\- 
of  the  United  States  than  any  other  war. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  Lee,  Jackson,  Custer 
and  Stuart,  have  acquired  such  legendary- 
status  that  they  are  instantly  recognized  bv 
their  last  names  alone.  There  are  manv 
others  who,  while  they  ha\-e  ne\-er  achie\-ed 
Continued  on  page  90 
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By  PAUL  B.  BEERS 

When  the  West  Shore,  in  its  incompar- 
able style,  voted  against  "Four  More  Years" 
for  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  Honest  Abe 
could  have  been  excused  if  he  had  given  up 
on  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln  was  defeated  in  Cumberland  County  by  752 
votes.  Just  as  bad  was  Adams  County,  home  of  the  Otten- 
stein  Tower.  Only  10  months  before  the  1S64  election  day, 
Lincoln  had  traveled  by  rickety  train  to  Gettysburg,  eaten 
the  local  diow  and  given  the  finest  speech  ever  made  in 
the  English  tongue.  For  this,  Adams  County  votea  agamst 
Lincoln  by  404  votes. 
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Dauphin  Coaniy  went 
with  Lincoln  twice.  The 
first  ume,  in  ISoO,  Lincoln 
piihed  a  Dauphin  Counry 
plurality  of  1,775  vores. 
had  the  Democrats  had 
j'usi  one  national  canaidate 
and  acil  tnree,  LiriCo!n 
could  have  lost.  In  1854. 
his  margin  dropped  lo 
i,lia  votes.  It  was  so 
close  that  Siruon  Cameron, 
ine  Ivoss,  ordered  the  first 
■palitical  poll  in  moden; 
history.  Slippery  Simon 
wanted  to  maKO  sure  Lin- 
coiu  had  a  chance  ai  re- 
eiieca&a  oefore  ne  paid  ror 
c^x^iy  Ddiiot-oax  artisiry 
diat  in;ght  be  necessary. 

i^cjr  as  Li/icoii'i  dio,  it  was  bCvier  ihau  Jonn  F.  Ken.ie- 
dy's  record  in  lifHi).  Kennedy  iosi  every  precinci  in  Curnoer- 
lanJ  Coaniy  and  127  oi  ^ne  145  districts  in  Dauphin  County. 
There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  Central  Peivn- 
syivania's  thinking  and  what  is  history's  eventual  judg- 
ment. That's  not  always  true  but  it  is  in  i  surprising 
number  ui  cases,  and  Li.'iColn's  was  cne  oi  liiose. 

x      x      V 

The  old  Patriot  spoke  for  many  when  it  editoriaii:<ed 
after  the  Gettysburg  Address  that  Lincoln  "does  nor  possess 
sense."  He  was,  said  some  forgotten  editor  ''more  like  a 
well-trained  monkey  than  a  man  of  sense  and  a  gentle- 
man." That  assessment  held  in  Bedford,  Seiinsgrove  and 
elsewhere,  too.  He  was  described  by  the  Lancaster  In- 
telligencer, for  example,  as  "a  miserable,  iovv  buffoon  who 
disgraces  the  presidential  chair." 

It  was  only  Lincoln's  assassination  —  on  Good  Friday, 
the  first  weekend  of  neace  after  the  Civil  War  —  that  turned 
public  opinion  around  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  his  funeral 
train  passed  through  Harrisburg,  and  he  lay  in  state  at  the 
old  brick  Capitol  on  April  21-22,  1865.  From  then  on,  he  was 
the  "Martyred  Lincoln."  No  rndividual  event,  including  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  affected  this  commu- 
nity more  tjian  "the  sepulcher  of  a  sorrow,"  as  The  Patriot 
pat  it,  of  the  slaying  of  Lincoln. 

What  is  the  essence  of  Lincoln?  Maybe  Cari  Sandburg 
said  it  best  when  he  addressed  Congress  on  the  ISOth  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1959. 
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Lincoln  haa  a  quality  that  mili...i.!v  o:  peopic,  s-^ia  .Sari<l- 
borg,  "wouici  like  to  .ee  spread  evc-iywriere  over  ihfc  wonci 
...  We  caii'l  say  exacily  what  u  is  out  nc  na:.  a  .  .  .  U  iS 
there  in  the  lights  and  shaaows  oi  his  ybri,:);idiii.y,  a  mys- 
tery that  can  be  lived  but  never  lully  afw.cen  in  wv>ras  .  .  . 
Not  often  in  tne  story  of  mankirid  doe.-,  a  man  arrive  o.'» 
earih  who  is  hard  as  reck  ar.d  sou  as  ur.air.;,  io^;^,  wno  holiis 
in  fais  neart  and  mini,  the  paradox  of  ternbie  siornri  and 
peace  unspeakable  and  perfect." 

He  was  an  odd  man. 

On  his  last  birthday,  there  is  no  indication  that  he  even 
celebrated  it.  He  signed  an  entrance  paper  for  a  student  to 
go  to  West  Point  and  he  dismissed  a  death  sentence  against 
a  captured  Rebel  spy. 

•  •     • 

When  he  talked  to  politicians,  his  material  often  was 
mediocre,  such  as  it  was  when  he  addressed  tiie  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature  here  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated. When  he  talked  or  privately  wrote  to  just  plain 
citizens,  he  could  be  magnificent.  Most  presidents  would 
have  had  a  White  House  aide  write  them  something  snappy 
for  Gettysburg,  but  not  Lincoln. 

He  was  the  most  experienced  trial  lawyer  who  ever 
became  president,  but  he  tolerated  as  an  equal  pariner 
William  Herndon,  who  was  crude,  a  heavy  drinker  and 
didn't  know  much  law.  Lincoln,  too,  was  another  of  those 
lawyers  who  died  without  a  will. 

Most  perplexing  about  Lincoln  is  that  he  not  only  paid 
his  taxes  but  overpaid  them. 

•  •     • 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  money,"  he  complained. 
"I  never  had  enough  of  my  own  to  fret  me."  That  was  true. 
When  he  became  president  he  had  just  $9,000  in  savings 
and  $5,000  invested  in  real  estate.  He  withdrew  $400  from 
the  bank  to  pay  for  his  inaugural  trip. 

Ris  presidential  sal  an,'  was  $25,000  a  year.  1;.?  had 
$yl.oS  withheld  m<^i.^rhly  for  income  laxes.  For  the  rax  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1863,  Lincoln  paid  twice  or.  one  obligation. 
He  declared  his  .uiside  income  to  be  $l,i8o  and,  taxed  at 
one  per  cent,  he  somehow  overpaid  iniiernai  kevenae  oy 
$17.75.  On  his  salary  of  $25,000,  he  aaaed  i^/Si>  in  addiaonai 
income  and,  on  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  paiu  ^1,27».15,  jusi  ri.^hc. 
His  overpayment  wasn't  caught  uniii  his  esiate  was  seaiea 
in  1672.  -(.. 

•  -A-      X 

■  Lincoln  was  worth  $83,343.70  when  he  died,  bui  $5-.,5l5 
of  that  was  in  govertiment  bonds  and  notes.  He  left  behma 
four  uncashed  salary  warrants  in  his  desk  drawer. 

By  the  time  Supreme  Court  Jusrice  David  Davis,  an  old 
friend,  finished  handling  tne  Lincoln  cstare,  it  had  grown  to 
$110,975.62.  Davis  got  a  refund  from  Iniernal  Revenue  of 
$3,535.95  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  then  graciousiy  refusea  lo 
accent  a  $6,600  fee  as  the  executor. 

Just  suppose  .Abraham  Lincoln  died  worth  10  times  as 
much  as  he  was.  Would  posterity  regard  him  as  10  times 
greater? 


r/i'5   Doubtful  Districts. 

ISx-Cioveriior  AUxiiiidri-ir.  nice  Kx|>laliia  How 
the  Wevvii  of  IIU  Itv-elct'tioii  ttiCoiiKreu/i  M'ag 
Uccelvcd  by  Pi-eiii<ltut  lilucoln. 

I  liuvo  roiul  111  till)  lust  iiumbor  of  The  Ccnlui y  llio 
naiTHllvo  of  Weasrs.  Hiiy  ami  Nlcolay  couctrnliig  llio 
luclilentj  uttenUlmt  tlio  ifot'ptloii  of  the  ucwa  of  llio 
reaultB  of  tUo  natlomil  olor.tlou  In  ISlil,  In  which  ihoy 
cite  certain  comments  of  Probldunt  Llncol.i  upon  my 
re-eltctlou,  at  that  thne.  lo  tho  Thirty  ninth  Congrorts.  I 
have  also  read  Mr.  DiinuH  comni-nlB  In  tho  New  YorU 
Sun  upon  tho  doubtful  naluro  of  thla  uarrallvc,  and  hU 
own  recital  ol  the  e.vtriiorUluary  Itvlty  and  Indlll'erenco 
of  Prtfltdent  Lincoln  whllu  ihu  clofpali:hca  from  dlflor- 
enyparts  cf  the  country  were  coming  In. 

1  was  not  In  WaahluKlon  at  tho  lime  rclorreil  to,  and 
have,  therefore,  no  personal  Uuowiedjie  of  what  trans- 
pired at  tho  War  Depaitmcnton  that  cvenUiK;  but  upon 
my  next  visit,  only  a  few  wceka  iiUcrward,  Mr.  Fox, 
then  Assistant  8ccri.tiiry  ot  till)  N.uy.  lulil  me  that  ho 
and  others  were  wlih  the  Proildent  at  tho  War  depart- 
ment when  the  olccilon  relurui  heguu  to  cumoIn,aud 
that  the  llrst  desp.itcli  received  from  any  iiuartor  was 
from  Colonel  William  W.  (  lupp,  of  IJoaton,  announcing 
my  vt-;)Itctlon  by  about  J.UUO  imij  irlty,  and  that  when  U 
was  read,  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  that  U  must  bu  errone- 
ous, saying:  "UIojIuih  one  of  llio  closest  dlstrli'ts  In 
the  country,  and  those  UtMirca  arc  more  likely  to  be  Jo, 
or  perhaps  JOii."  Not  many  minutes  alter  camo  a  con- 
firmatory despatch  from  the  Associated  I'ress,  and  Mr. 
Llneoiu  then  remarked;  "If  (ho  doubllul  districts  come 
In  In  this  shape,  what  may  we  cxpict  from  the  certain 
ones?"    Such  was  Mr.  Fox's  statemcut. 

As  I  was  pasalni;  tho  WbUe  House,  bliorlly  after  this 
conversation  wUh  Mr.  Kox.  the  I'retldent  chanced  to 
como  out  at  the  same  mouuijt,  and,  salutluK  me  In  his 
usual  cordial  manner,  he  said:  "Well,  your  district 
proved  to  bo  a  good  ileal  like  a  jiiK.  alter  all,  wllh  the 
handle  all  on  ono  bide."  He  then  adde  I  that  he  heard 
from  Boston  before  any  other  place  In  thecountry,  oven 
from  lialllmore,  and  that  (ho  reporied  majority  was  so 
large  In  my  dinrlct  that  he  doubted  Its  accuracy  until  U 
was  conllnncd. 

1  notice  that  air.  Uana  a  lys  he  arrived  at  tho  War 
Department,  on  the  cveulnc  referred  to,  "say  at  eight 
o'clock,  or  hall-past  eight."  Th  it  was  umloubtedly 
after  tho  despatch  from  Boston  had  been  received,  and 
therefore  alter  the  Incidents  relate  1  (correctly  or  other- 
wise) by  Messrs.  Hay  and  Mlcolay  hud  trunsplrod;  and  ' 
perhaps  any  extraordinary  Indlll'ereuce  ol  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  later  relurns  may  bo  accjunted  for  lu  tho  fact 
that  ho  had  already  heard  from  th  j  "doubtlul  districts." 
— Boston  Journal. 


